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= Settled Ques stions 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue simplest recital of the week’s doings at Leeds might, if pro- 
perly read, form the most cogent lesson which unconstitutional 
monarchs could read. The British Association is to meet in 
“the natural metropolis of the West Riding”; the foundation 
stone of anew town-hall was laid in 1853, the building is now 
finished, and the Queen, who was to open it, arrived as the 
guest of the Mayor. There are reports that in the Reform Bill 

of 1859, the West Riding is to be eut up into two Parliamen- 
tary constituencies, and already the Leeds people like the idea 
at least in one aspect. A great musical festival was arranged as 
part of the week’s celebration. The denizens of the cloth dis- 
trict have been filled with a sense of Yorkshire importance, and of 
the brilliant occasion. The Queen and the Prince Consort dis- 
played the required intercst,—all the better for being really felt,— 
in the exhibition of local industry, in the new building which 
graces the town, and in the subjects generally which interested 
the vast community on that day. Their pathway was marked 


out by the crowds of the loyal of all ranks,—by vast hosts of 


did the 


charity children, and by the Leeds Unions that now 
orders. 


duty of volunteer special constables under municipal 
Thus the working classes became the guardians of peace and 
order, and partners in the welcome given to the Sovereign. 
So strongly indeed had the spirit of loyalty seized the cloth ca- 
pital, that for the first time in its life the corporation appeared 
in a royal magnificence of robes, having liberally taxed itself to 
do honour to the occasion. ‘The whole, from the arrival of the 
Queen to the knighting of the Mayor, went off with the desired 
brilliancy ; and by this last in a long series of communions, the 
crown has been identified with the local-government and the self- 
government of the people. . 





Lord Stanley has taken up his new position as Seerctary of 
State for India. He has mustered his Council, and he has di- 
vided it into three committees; one of them éspecially appro- 
priated to the conduct of political and military affairs—“ politi- 
eal” in the dialect of Indian departments implying relations 
with the native courts. This committee has been rendered the 
strongest of the three, not only in nominees of the Government, 
but in the character of the men composing it, with Sir John Law- 
rence at their head and Captain Eastwick, one of the earliest 
reformers at the Indian House, as the sole India House mem- 
ber. The meetings have been private, but it is observed that 
the new Secretary of State has the assistance of Sir James Mel- 
vill, the late Secretary of the East India Company, and of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, the head of the correspondence department ; 
and he seems to be fortifying himself in all directions for a vi- 
gorous prosecution of his duties in their new form. Sir George 
Clerk, the permanent Secretary at the India Board, is made one 
of the Under Secretaries, with Mr. Henry Baillie as his Parlia- 
mentary duplicate ; and an hereditary name is brought in as as- 
sistant Under Secretary of State in the person of Mr, James Cosmo 


Melvill, As in other recent eases the Minister is proceeding ap- 
parently without any reference to party objects, and with a su- 
periority to those still more embarassing trammels, party 


“claims.” It is difficult to describe the aspect in which the 
new Indian Government appears,—it is too young to have an 
aspect ; but evidently the Council has been constructed and ar- 
ranged with an exclusive reference to the most efficient conduct 
of Indian affairs, and so far the promise is good. 


| struction 
' vernment intended to place in the 








Some criticism has been expended on another newly created 
Indian Board—the new Commission for considering the recon- 
of the Indian Army. It is stated that the late Go- 
Commission the Indian Minis- 
at War, and the Commander-in-chief, with 
three Queen’s oflicers, three Indian officers, and three civilians, 
In the new Commission there are the same heads of departments, 
but not the three civilians; while there are four members from 
the Queen’s, and four from the Company’s service ; Lord Stanley 
himself representing the civil service. It may be admitted that 
the Commission, though comprising men of experience and abi- 
lity, does not contain any very remarkable names. Perhaps the 
best guarantee for an honest and independent consideration of 
the subject, from a political point of view, is Lord Stanley him- 
self; though we cannot forget that Sir Robert Peel entertained 
the very highest opinion of his brother Jonathan’s judgment, 
One of the difficulties with which this new Commission will have 
to contend will be the evident desire among certain folks about 
Whitehall, to keep up a very large European force in India—a 
measure evidently convenient to all families who have relatives 
in Commission, and therefore to Ministers who like the distribu- 
tion of patronage. It is to be hoped that Lord Stanley, although 
not quite so powerfully supported as he might be, will be suffi- 
ciently independent, sufliciently long-sighted, to sce through the 
dangers of any such assumptions as are now hazarded with the 
view of superseding a native force by a great permanent Euro- 
pean Army. 


ter, the Secretary 


The most remarkable intelligence from China reaches the 
public by a strange and at present incomprehensible channel— 
private letters, forming the material for a leading article in the 
Times newspaper, which thus anticipates its own correspondence 
and the correspondence of the Foreign Office. Yet the events so 
far must have been completed before these private letters were 
despatched, and it is to be presumed that the “proper Secretaries 
of the Mission, with the correspondents of the newspapers, were 
at their posts. The private letters recount the interview held 
by Lord Elgin with the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, who presented 
a Commission giving the power to do nothing more than to ask 
“ the strangers of England and France” why they ascended the 
Peiho, to grant them their demands if they did not infringe the 
customs of the Celestial Empire, the dignity of the Emperor, or 
the will of the people; otherwise to refer those demands to the 
Emperor for his pleasure, The leading journal, inspired by its 
private letters, gives a very dramatic account of the way in which 
the British Plenipotentiary was cunningly watched by the 
Chinese, awed them by his frown, declared the powers of the 
Ambassadors not to be sufficient, and abruptly terminated the in- 
terview by going away. In a second act of the drama, Keying 
tried his fortune ; but the British were in possession of a letter 
amongst Yeh’s correspondence describing how Keying had for- 
merly bamboozled the barbarians; and a copy of the letter was 
read to Keying’s two colleagues. After this attempt at bare- 
faced evasion, the British and French Plenipotentiaries threatened 
that they would carry their demands to l’ekin; and the threat 
called from the august Emperor a letter dismissing Keying, and 
authorizing the other commissioners to undertake a treaty in the 
terms of Lord Elgin’s demands. Lord Elgin’s demands resem- 
bled those which had already been successfully preferred by the 
American Minister, only they are larger, including a clause 
which makes China ‘ open to all the world under a passport sys- 
” indemnity for the war, customs tariff reform, and a special 


| tem, 
Chinese Embassy to England, It was an ancestor of the noble 
Ambassador who enriched one of our museums with the most 


beautiful types of the human form: the new Ambassador will 
bring home a fresh Elgin museum, its living statues representing 
altogether different types ; but it may be useful, 


France is labouring nies. strange visitatior Some of the 


journals will discuss a new claimant for a mirac ole —a young girl 


living at Lourdes, who has seen a vision of the Virgin, The 
French Government haying permitted free trade in miracles, 
though not in testaments, the supply of course begins to respond 
to the demand. But while French journalists have exhibited a 
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submissiveness which nobody would have expected from them, 
they cannot stand this pressure on their forbearance; and some 
of the most discreet not only hint the want of evidence for mi- 
racles, but even intimate some favour for the Bible. 

In the midst of awkward discussions, which thus put to severe 
trial the influence and perhaps the temper of the Government, 
appears the will of the Duchess of Orleans—a testament which 
will become historical. The Duchess, who has always maintained 
her proper place in spite of every embarrassment and danger, 
here, even in death, succeeds in maintaining her position. She 
bequeaths her two sons to constitutional France, and thus sug- 
gests renewed hopes in the constitutional soundness of the Or- 
leans family. Should France tire of absolutism, therefore, even 
under a direct suffrage, the leaders of the new movement would 
know where to apply. And in the will of the Duchess their 
mother, the young princes have at once a testimonial to their 
pretensions, and a memento of the standard by which they must 
abide. 


Constitutionalism is receiving other testimonies. Even in Spain, 
the Catalonians,—whose race which was amongst the earliest 
and most consistent in Southern Europe to vindicate something 
like constitutional liberty,—have remembered that Espartero lives, 
and has presented to him an address of continued esteem and 
affection. The retired statesman-soldier replies in terms as ge- 
neral as possible, so as to avoid the provocation of open conflict, 
but at the same time plainly showing that, aged as he is, re- 
duced in influence as well as strength by repeated disappoint- 
ments, Espartero still looks forward to a return of the constitu- 
tional régime, and is prepared to be at his post should he be 
wanted. On the whole, notwithstanding the favour given to 
some curious forms of arbitrary power within the last ten years, 
constitutionalism is not defunct: its stock is still quoted ; and 
although we do not yet hear of any actual transactions in the 
market, the quotations are rising. 


A domestic warfare has broken out in Constantinople which 
might almost be expected to crush the Sultan, or, if he prove 
but half as strong as Mahmoud, to complete his power under the 
new system. The palace is understood to be mutinous against 
recent laws which forbid it to profit by large appropriations out 
of the revenue. And a popular ery has been got up that the 
Sultan intends to sell Candia,—that sport of vicissitude, once 
the property of commercial Venice,—to the English. Abd-ul 
Medjid replies by addressing his assembled ministers with re- 
proaches for failing in their duty, after they have been appointed 
to provide for the welfare of his people ‘ without distinction of 
oath or nationality,” and with threats that in future he will be 
more severe towards backsliders. On his return, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe will find his royal pupil’s house in admired con- 


fusion, 


The trans-Atlantic telegraph has arrested its own proceedings, 
worn out, it is supposed, by abradings near the shore end, which 
have exposed the wire, spoiled the insulation, and thus cut off 
the channel of communication. From the fact that the signals 
reach the American side, though they do not reach this, it is as- 
sumed that the injury is on the Irish shore; and Mr. White- 
house, the engineer, has the satisfaction, as he shows in a pub- 
lished letter, of seeing his warnings verified after he has been 
dismissed. Yet after the telegraph has been thus suspended in 
its work, another engineer, Mr. Charles Bright, receives knight- 
hood and public dinners; the great fact that communications 
can be kept up through an ocean being sufficient to 
make intelligent people burst forth in public demonstrations 
though the experiment may temporarily fail. The Killarney 
banquet afforded the hearty Lord Eglinton an opportunity of de- 
claring that neither personal feeling nor bigotry would have 
made him intentionally absent from another dinner,—that in 
Dublin. We never supposed that Lord Eglinton was a man 
afraid of taking the red bull by the horns. 

The failure of the Atlantic Telegraph may at least teach us not 
to rely too much upon that which has been Jaid down between 
England and the Channel Islands. We cannot yet count upon 
the electric rope as the means of binding Cherbourg over to good 
behaviour. 





Che Metropolis. 

The Council of India has been divided into three grand departments, 
a Finance, Home, and Public Works; second, Political 
and Military; and third, Revenue, Judicial, and Legislative. To the 
Committee on the first division belong Sir Proby Cautley, Mr. Arbuth- 
not, Captain Shepherd, Mr. Charles Mills, and Mr. Elliot Macnaghten, 
the two first being Crown nominees, and the rest elected members. The 
Committee on Political and Military Affairs is composed of Sir John 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Robert Vivian, Mr. belang 


ee 
member. Of the third Committee, for Revenue, Judicial, and Legisla- 
tive Purposes, the members are, Sir James Hogg, Mr. Mangles, Sir Fre. 
derick Currie, Mr. Prinsep, and Sir Henry Montgomery, the last of 
whom is a nominated member, and the rest elected. The Committees 
sat on Tucsday for the first time. 

The Council held its second meeting on Wednesday. Lord Stanle 
has appointed Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B., and Mr. Henry Baillie 
M.P., to be Under-Secretaries of State; and Mr. James Cosmo Melvil), 
late Deputy-Secretary to the East India Company, to be Assistant: 
under-Secretary of State. 


A meeting of the representatives of eighteen of the principal railway 
companies in England, including the greatest companies, was held at 
| the Euston Hotel, on Thursday, when the following resolutions were 
carried by.large majorities. 

“1, That the rates and fares on the several railways of the kingdom 
should be so fixed as to realize the largest amount of net profits, due re- 
gard being had to the interests of the public. 2. That where any two or 
more companies interesied in any particular traflic fail to agree among them. 
| Selves as to the rates and fares to be charged, the points in dispute shal] be 
| referred to arbitration, 3. That where two or more routes exist between 
any two points, the rates, fares, and charges between such points shall be 
equal, 4. That this meeting strongly recommends the settlement of aj] 
differences between railway companies by arbitration, instead of by recourse 
to law or to excessive and ruinous competition, and that powers be sought 
for from Parliament in the ensuing session to enable any two or more raj]. 
way companies to settle all disputes by arbitration. 5, That a committee, 
consisting of the chairmen (or other directors) of the assenting companies, 
with the addition of the Mayor of Liverpool, the Right Hon. J. Parker, 
Mr. Leeman, and Mr. Wilson, be now appointed to prepare a Bill for pre. 
sentation to Parliament, with power toadd to their number, and to appoint 
an executive sub-committee.” 

The meeting was then adjourned until the 7th October. 


John Knight, a cabman, has been convicted, at the Middlesex sessions of 
a larceny under peculiar circumstances. He was indicted for a more serious 
offence. In July last, he was engaged to drive a servant from Islington to 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Instead of doing so, he persuaded the 
girl to drink a glass of beer with him, and then he drove her about in vari- 
ous places, finally taking her to a house of ill-fame. There a man servant 
remonstrated with him for bringing a respectable woman to such a place, and 
betweeu them they got the poor creature, now quite intoxicated, to bed, 
Knight was ordered out of the house, but before he left he contrived to pos- 
sess himself of the girl's money and two pairs of studs. Subsequently, 
when an inquiry was made, Knight gave up the property at the police 
court, and said he had found it in the cab. The jury acquitted him of any 
design upon the girl, but found him guilty of the robbery. 

The wife of a working man was brought before Mr. Henry, on Saturday, 
that she might be examined with the view of confining her in a lunatic 
asylum. Her husband is said to have shown some eagerness to obtain an 
order from the magistrate. On examination it appeared that the woman 
was, or had been, under an impression that she was watched by some 
persons who had come from America. She admitted that it might be an 
error, and promised to try and get over it, and she was sure the magistrate 
would ** see her righted.”’ 

Mr. Ifenry would certainly not send her to an asylum on insufficient 
grounds, and he must say he thought there ought to be something more 
than had yet been shown. The husband said he thought a change of air 
would be very beneficial to his wife’s health. Mr. Henry,—* Very likely, 
but that is not a reason for putting her under restraint.” The Husband.— 
‘** She is very violent at times. She was so when she was taken away from 
home.” Mr. Henry.—‘*‘I dare say she was. That is hardly a proof of mad- 
ness.” The Husband.—‘‘ She was very violent once before—when we had 
the brokers in.” Mr. Henry.—‘‘A great many sane people don’t like 
having their goods seized.”” The husband should try what kindness would 
do. 





Provincial. 

The visit of Queen Victoria to Leeds ranks among the most successful 
of her visits to the great towns. Great preparation had long been made; 
the event was looked for throughout the West Riding; it was the first 
time that a soyereign of England had entered its capital. On Monda 
thousands arrived in Leeds from all parts, but they sank into insigni- 
ficance when compared with the tens of thousands who poured in on 
Tuesday. The Earl of Derby, the Earl of Hardwicke, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Lord Goderich were among the distinguished strangers who hastened to 
meet their sovereign. The object of her majesty in going to Leeds was 
to open the new Town-hall, a noble building second to St. George’s Hall 
at Liverpool alone in size and beauty. ; 

The Queen, accompanied by the Prince Consort, the Princesses Alice 
and Helena, started from Osborne early on Monday, and reaching Lon- 
don passed by branch railways, from the South-Western to the Great 
Northern line, and by that route reached Leeds. The train kept good 
time, and the immense masses of people assembled outside the station, 
and the elect within it, saw her Majesty soon after six. She was re- 
ceived by the Mayor, Mr, Peter Fairbairn, and Lord Derby, and passed 
out of the station to her carriage through a hedge formed of the mem- 
bers of the corporation. 9 

**Once her earriage was seen outside the station,” says an enthusiastic 
reporter, ‘* there arose such a cheer as has seldom been heard before. It 
was the cheer, not only of the thousands to whom she was visible, but the 
cheers of all along the line of route ; it was caught up and passed from street 
to street, overcrowded housetops, and into places far removed from where 
the Queen would pass—one long-sustained outburst of loyal enthusiasm suc 
as we have never seen equalled before, and such as we never expect to hear 
surpassed even in England. Slowly from the railway the royal carriage de- 
scended into the streets—a little speck among the great mass of human 
beings who, shouting and cheering, pushing and throwing their hats and 
handkerchiefs into the air as if they were demented, thronged up the streets, 
half wild with exultation and delight.” 

Her Majesty drove straight to Woodsley House, escorted by the 18th 
Hussars and the Yorkshire Yeomanry. Woodsley House is the home o 
the Mayor, and it was given up to her Majesty. There she dined, and 
there abode all night; the reporter not forgetting to tell us that Mr. 
Mayor Fairbairn dined in his own house at the Queen’s table. 
was magnificently illuminated that night. ° 

Set oo the morrow the town was all a-stir. The morning dawned 
in mist, but neither cloud nor rainfall arrested the steady flow of th 





and Captain Eastwick. The nominated element, it will be seen, largely 
pioleminaies in this Committee, Captain Eastwick being the only elected 


e 
hundreds of thousands who had come to see the Queen. on 
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the line of route were hemmed in by platforms and galleries, and the | satisfaction to witness proofs that in Leeds, at all events, the corporation 
strects were literally jammed with people. No fewer than 29,000 men | knew its duty. 


belonging to friendly and benefit societies acted as special constables and 
supplemented the labours of the metropolitan and district police. The 
Queen, with her procession of attendant peers and gentlemen, started from 
Woodsley House for the Town-hall, preceded by the corporation, and 
escorted by cavalry, about half-past ten; and the sun which had re- 
obscured by the clouds until that moment, broke forth and lighted 


mained 
up the scene. 

“The greatest seene along the whole route of her Majesty’s procession was 
at Woodhouse Moor, where the children of the charity aud free schools were 
»number of nearly 29,000, of almost every age and every re- | 

t was a grand sight,—the greatest of all that met 
it, perhaps, the scene at the Townhall, though this, 
again, was quite different in kind, and suggestive of different associations, 
On the banks of the reservoir which bounds the western extremity of the 

lain of Woodhouse Moor were collected some 60,000 or 70,000 persons, who 
Rad made the best of the vantage ground which was here presented. Tier 
above tier they rose in dense masses to the height of perhaps thirty or forty 
feet, and it may be questioned whether such a multitude was ever before 
seen packed into so small a space. In the centre of the amphitheatre formed 
by these living walls stood the children, in two huge divisions (including 
teachers) of more than 16,000 cach, divided into districts, parishes, and 
schools, and distinguished by their orange, crimson, or blue banners. at 
The children were disposed upon two immense platforms or galleries, be- 
tween which the Royal cortcge passed, each being about 170 yards in 
length ; depth 27 and 45 feet respectively. In the centre was a sort of 
elevated pulpit for the general director and his assistants, and above this 
was a tall rostrum, in which stood the musical conductor, the movements of 
whose baton were to sway and to modulate the fresh young voices of the 
crowd beneath him. From this centre, radiating equally on all sides, were 
posted signalmen, with huge boards, on which were printed in the largest 
of letters the various signals, as ‘ Prepare to cheer!’ ‘ Sing!’ ‘ Silence!’ 
and ‘ Dismiss!’ As the cortege came in sight, the signals ‘ Prepare to 
cheer!’ rose up on every side; but they were needless; the difficulty was 


mustered to the mu 
ligious denomination. 
the Queen's eye, exec) 


| there were other matter 


to keep the children quiet, for all the children strained their throats and | 


waved their hats and handkerchiefs with such a vehemence as threatened 
to make them still more ragged than many of them were already. Then 
the conductor waved his wand; and slowly swelling upwards, like a vast 
organ of human voices, came ‘ God save the Queen!’ With the first notes, 
her Majesty held up her hand ; and the carriage halted in the centre of the 
moor amid the children, while the great choir of singers went pealing forth 
their anthem with such a truth and sublimity as seemed to move even the 
most distant hearers. When this was over, the procession continued its 
way, and the hymns of the children continued ; the long soft notes of every 
psalm resounding far and near, and making itself heard above the cheering, 
even when the procession was wending its way through the most crowded 
parts of Leeds.”’ 

Through four miles of people the Queen drove 
where the crowd was so clos:ly packed that the huge barriers gave way 








to the Town-hall, | 


under the pressure, and where the cheering was doubled in violence. | 


As the Queen entered the building, she paused at various points to sur- | attempt was made to form an independent Liberal party im the House 


vey the architecture, and then passing into the hall, the select and splendid ; 


gathering within rose and shouted as lustily as the crowd without. The 
Queen took her place on the dais; the Princess Alice stood on her right 
and the Prince Consort and Princess Helena on her left. 
Bishop of Ripon read a prayer composed for the oecasion and other 
prayers. After this religious ceremonial the corporation presented an 
address to the Queen, explaining the origin and purpose of the noble 
edifice which the public spirit of Leeds has raised for public purposes. 
Lord Derby summoned to the dais, handed to her Majesty a reply which 
she read aloud — 

“Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen 
and I thank you sincerely for the cordial welcome with 
reccived. 

“Tt is highly gratifying to me to witness the opening of this noble hall, 
a work well worthy of your active industry and enterprising spirit, and 
while it will reflect a lasting honour on the town of Leeds, 1 feel assured 
that it will also secure to the thriving community whom you represent the 
important social and municipal advantages for which it is designed.” 

An address was also presented to the Prince Consort to which he made 
suitable answer. The next performance was the knighting of Mr. Peter 
Fairbairn, a ccremony her Majesty performed with the sword of General 
Grey ; the last performance was the announcement by Lord Derby on 
behalf of the Queen that the hall was opened. : 

The Queen stayed to take luncheon, and then entering her carriage 
on the railway once more, started off for Scotland. 

After the Queen had departed from Leeds an inauguration banquet was 
held in the Town-hall, Sir Peter Fairbairn in the chair. Speeches were 


I accept with pleasure your loyal address, 





made by the Mayor, Sir Harry Smith, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. | 
| pate in the proceedings the undernamed have been already announced — 


Matthew Baines, Lord Goderich, Mr. Edmund Denison, and Mr. Bee- 
croft, one of the borough Members. Mr. Beecroft thus spoke of the 

That which, in his estimation, ennobled and consecrated this building, 
Was not so much its architectural merits, (great as those are,) but the pur- 
pose for which it had been ereeted—the design which it is intended to sub- 
serve. He saw inthe magnificent pile, and in this noble hall, the symbol of 
a grand idea. The whole formed a sort of fane, which would enshrine 
through succeeding ages the noblest principles of their great Saxon ances- 
tors’ representative institutions—local self-government! It was not as a 


Then the | 


} ever, 
| their interests 


which I have been | 


festive-hall, not as a concert-room, not as a place for the public meetings of | 


his constituents, that the building more particularly commended itself to 
his judgment and affections—though these were purposes to which on occa- 
sions it might be fittingly applied—but it was beeause he regarded this 
place as the home of manly patriotism, as the abode of civic virtue, as the 
cradle of sclf-respecting independence, as the stage on which would be en- 
acted self-government by municipal institutions that he especially admired 
and venerated it. (Che ers.) 


Lord Goderich said he was proud that such an edifice had been erected | 


in a Yorkshire town 


But there was also another reason for satisfaction—the building showed 


the vigour and vitality of the corporation of this town. 
thought municipal institutions to be of the greatest value to the country. 
It was sometimes said that the House of Commons was the tree of English 
freedom ; but, if it were so, it was because that tree struck strong and 
deep into local institutions. Long might England cherish and preserve 
them. Other nations, which envied the happiness of this country, had en- 
deavoured to imitate its noble institutions ; they had set up chambers of 
peers and chambers of deputies, but they had failed in their attempts be- 
cause they had planted their tree without its roots. It was a great source of 


He had always | 


(Cheers.) 

Mr. Edmund Denison congratulated his fellow-townsmen upon the 
fact that they had at last roused themselves to a real appreciation of the 
importance of having good public buildings and encouraging to the ut- 
most intellectual puisuits. They had shown that they were convinced 
well worthy of their attention, besides making 
broadcloth, simply for the purpose of making money. Mr. Milnes re- 
minded his hearers that Leeds had once had a King of its own; but that 
day the inhabitants had taken the Queen of this country and had crowned 


her the Queen of Hearts in Leeds. 


Mr. William Coningham, Member for Brighton, addressed his con- 
stituents in their Town-hall on Monday. The great object of the meet- 
ing was to hear from the lips of Mr. Coningham a history of the session 

Going back to its ¢ ily days 

Palmerston cabinet 
as if it would have lasted for 
vl, and saw there were great 


int rsperst d with comments and opinions. 
he gave this account of the expulsion of th 
Lord Palmerston’s Administration seemed 





iticians saw rocks ah 


ever, but long-sighted pol 

dangers in front. That little cloud on the horizon, which was no bigger 
than a man’s hand, gradually assumed a threatening aspect—the band of 
“99 assassins ’’ were likely to prove fatal to the Administration ; for an 
amendment one morning appeared on the votes and proceedings of the 


House, to which the name of Mr, Milner Gibson was attached, Who framed 
that amendment he did'nt know, but it was generally believed that a great 
many cooks had a finger in the pie. The question then was, what were 
they todo? Were they to be general supporters of Lord Palmerston’s Ad- 
ministration or not > To vote in favour of the Amendment was to be guilty 
of censure, and to vote against it was virtually to support the Conspiracy 
Bill, which would have been a disgrace to the country. Other dangers beset 
the Palmerston Ministry, particularly the resolution of Mr. Wise, the Mem- 
her for Stafford, which proposed to abolish the office of Lord Privy Seal, 
then held by a noble Marquis. That would have been, if they had not been 


defeated upon the Conspiracy Bill, a defeat for them, and a more damaging 
one than the other, because one was a defeat upon a question of foreign 


whereas the other would have been a permanent disgrace. The de- 
wey Bill took place, and no one knew what the Tories 
were going to do, and, in fact, they did'nt themselves know ; for some whom 
he spoke to in the morning, who said they were not going to vote against 
Palmerston agcain—were found voting against him in the ever ing. The fact 
was the right honourable Member for Bucks whipped his party up, for he 
saw the time was come and that Lord Palmerston’s popularity was gone, and 
that there would be no danger inopposing him, even if in a minority. Many 
there were who were afraid of facmg their constituents again, and there 
majority of 15 against the Government, and the Ministry 


p liey, 
bate upon the Conspit 


was only a 


resigned, tut they did not resign merely upon that question. They 
were irreparably damaged, and if they had suec eded then, they would 
have had te encounter Mr, Wise’s motion, and it was inevitable that 


upon that they would have been destroyed; and it was the opinion of 
many shrewd’ and well-informed men that their resignation upon the 
Conspiracy Bill was a deliberate and premeditated act. Referring to 
the Cardwell debate, and its effect upon the Liberal party he said that an 


of Commons, and a meeting was held in No. 11 Committee Room, in 
which about 120 or 130 Members assembled to see what was to be done, and 
act according as they might see fit. They passed a resolution declaring that 
in the formation of any future Ministry broader and more Liberal princi- 
ples should be adopted. Now there was ion in that committee-room 
violently opposed to Lord Palmerston, and pledged to prevent him return- 
ing to power. Mr. Coningham was not one of that section, who, because 
Lord Palmerston had made one mistake would exclude him from power for 
To make a civil war among the Liberal party would not enhance 
and the country was not prepared for an ultra-Radical Ad- 
ministration ; therefore he was for giving an opportunity of forming an Ad- 
ministration upon a broader basis, and he had good reason for knowing that 
that was the intention of the leaders of his side of the house. If they had 
done that there would have been an extinetion of men who held office by 
relationship to the Elliotts and Greys. (Cheers) F 

The meeting passed a vote of confidence in Mr, Coningham. 

Mr. Alderman Salomons has offered himself as a candidate for Green- 
wich, in the room of Mr. Townsend. The election cannot take place 


a sec 


| until after Parliament has met again. 


Mr. J, King, proprictor of the Suffolk Chronéele, offers himsclf as a 
candidate for Ipswich at the next cleetion, to vindicate the cause of 
purity of clection, Te will only stand on condition that the electors 
should choose him without personal canvass, committee, or the expendi+ 
ture of a single shilling beyond the disbursements required by law, 

A monument to Sir Isaac Newton has been erected at Grantham, and 
will be inaugurated on Tuesday, the 21st September. Lord Brougham 
is to deliver the inangural address, and amone those who are to partici- 


Dr. Whewell Master of Trinity, Professor Graham Master of thi Mint, 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Right Ho aourable the Earl of Harrow- 
by, Sir Charles Eastlake, Major-General the ILonourable Sir E. Cust, 
K.C.H., Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P., &e, Theve will be a procession 
to the site of the statue on St. Peter's Till, and afier the inaugural ad- 
dress the mayor will present to Lord Brougham a e py of Principia, At 
the conclusion of the outdoor ceremony a dJyeimer will take place at the 
Exchange Hall, for which many tickets have already been taken. 
About 1400/. has been subscribed towards the cost of the statue, and we 
understand that only about 507. more is required. The sculptor is Mr. 
W. Theed. 

The workmen employed in constructing Sunderland bridge have pre- 
sented a short but hearty address to Mr. Robert Stephenson and the en- 
gineers with whom he recently visited that town. Mr. Stephenson said 
that * the advance of mechanical science, and its application to usefal 
purposes, must always go hand-in-hand with the skill and also with the 
comfort of the working classes. The alterations and improvements 
which you are so admirably carrying on could not have been executed at 
the time when the original bridge was designed. If the engineer, there 
fore, had even designed the bridge as it is now intended to be made, his 
mental labour would have been vain and uscless, for there was not suffi- 
cient skilled labour in the country to realize such an idea. Skilled la- 
bour is the great fulerum upon which all our social progress depends, 
and that the success of this progress is just in proportion to the skill of 
the labour brought to bear upon the great works so thickly scattered 
throughout our country.” 
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At the og ta y meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce on 4 


Monday, the President, Mr, Bushell, referred the late commercial crisis 
to overtrading. From this he passed to joint stock banking, and the 
principle of limited liability. 

Mr. Bushell has never been in favour of limited liability. In commerce 
the principle is unsound, and would lead to fearful evils; and experience of 
late in reference to banking, and the facilities which joint-stock banks had 
given for overtrading, leads us seriously to reflect whether any measure 
which would clip the wings of those banks, and expel from commerce some 
of the men who ought never to have achieved power, is not a good one. 
But he did not say that, because some few banks had disgraced themselves 
by disgraceful management, all other joint-stock banks in the kingdom 
should be called in question, or that any amount of suspicion should be per- 
mitted to rest upon them. With regard to limited liability on joint-stock 
banks, the law now permits joint-stock banks to limit their liability ; and it 
remains to be seen whether proprictors would compel present or future 
banks, or both to place Shomsibves under that principle. One thing is cer- 
tain ; no joint-stock bank can be established anywhere under an unlimited 
liability principle; and if increased banking facilities were required for 
commerce, they must be provided, if provided at all, by joint-stock banks 
under the limited liability principle. One advantage, at all events, would 
be that the discounter would have to consider the bills themselves—to re- 
gard the face of the bill rather than its back—to consider whether the bill 
represents this legitimate operation in commerce, whether it was drawn and 
accepted by men of such position and capital as justified their drawing such 
gigantic amounts. He wished again to guard himself from the suspicion 
that his remarks had reference to all banking companies. He knew there 
were joint-stock banks in Liverpool conducted on principles of the very 
highest character, and it would be impossible for them, while managed as 
they were, to fall into the evils which had overtaken some of their brethren. 
In any change in the management of banks he desired to see a diminished 
number of directors, so well paid that it should be worth the while of men 
of high character and position to give their whole time to the management. 
Then they would have a system of joint-stock banking, which would be in- 
finitely preferable to that which had hitherto been earried on. 

Mr. Charles Holland, late chairman of the Chamber, maintained that 
the license of unlimited liability of banks had caused the evil which had 
led to the late crisis, and he hailed the principle of limited liability of 
banks as the greatest boon that had ever been conferred upon the com- 
mercial community. The system of loaning the money of depositors 
right and left had received its death-blow from limited liability, and he 
trusted never again to see the occurrence of a panic like the last. 

Croydon will not consent to surrender church-rates. Last week a rate 
of 2¢. in the pound was proposed ; the dissenters divided the parish 
against the motion; they were defeated on a poll by 679 to 454 votes, 
Last year, the minority was 454 votes strong. 








Mr. Henry Burbridge, late assessor and collector of income and assessed 
taxes for the town of Richmond, has been committed by the Richmond Ma- 
gistrates on a charge of embezzling the public money to the extent of 713/. 
He had also collected taxes after his legal right to do so had ceased. 

The master and two mates of the American bark Delphos, New Orleans, 
have been fined 5/. each for assaulting the cook, a coloured man. ‘The ruf- 
fians had assailed their victim with that unmanly weapon * the knuckle- 
duster,” a steel instrument that fits the knuckles like a glove. 


Two young persons have recently died under the operation of chloroform, 
a girl near Epsom, during the extraction of a tooth, a boy at Heathencote, 
near Towcester, under examination for a diseased foot. In neither ease was 
there any blame attributable to the medieal men. The patients seem to have 
died of apprehension as much as anything. But, in regard to these cases, 
Mr. Watkins the surgeon in the Heathencote case made a remark which 
seems to be worth attention. Ife said he was under the impression that 
the use of a cotton handkerchief of much stouter texture than the silk, cam- 
bric, or lawn handkerchiefs, which he had most frequently used, might pos- 
sibly have prevented the due admixture of atmospheric air with the vapour, 





Her Majesty then proceeded by the Deeside Railway to Banchory, and 
having lunched there, travelled in an open carriage by Aboyne and Bal. 
later to Balmoral, arriving about six o'clock. 


It is rumoured that Mr. Walter Buchanan is about to retire from the 
representation of Glasgow, and that Sir Andrew Orr holds himself in 
readiness to step into his place, if that feat be practicable. [This report 
has been contradicted with some air of authority. ] 





A painful tragedy has come to light at Polmont, near Falkirk. The 
woman servant of a Mrs. Reid was taken seriously ill, but the physician 
sent for could make nothing of her case. “The girl’s mother arrived, drawn 
thither from a distance, by, so it is gravely said, a dream of her daughter’s 
sufferings, and to her the girl confessed that she had been subjected to an 
operation intended to prevent the natural birth of achild. Another medical 
man, Dr. Girdwood, was sent for, but the poor girl died. It was assumed 
that the father of the child was William Reid, son of Mrs. Reid. However 
that may be, the young man hurried away to Glasgow, where he was arrested 
by a policeman and carried to Stirling Gaol. At the same time, a promising 
young medical man, Thomas Girdwood, son of Dr. Girdwood, hearing of 
the death of the servant, became greatly excited. He wrote a letter, 
bought four ounces of laudanum, and getting a cab drove to Linlithgow, 
On his way he swallowed the poison. He was brought back to Falkirk, 
where he died. What share cach of these young men had in the death of 
the girl is at present matter of inquiry. 

William Reid is the person who last autum was convicted of having 
abetted the late Mr. Salmon in his embezzlements from the Falkirk Com- 
mercial Bank, but who was set at large before the expiry of the term of 
imprisonment to which he was sentenced, on a strong representation having 
— a to the Secretary of state by a large number of the inhabitants of 
Valkirk. 


A horrible accident was transacted on the Inverness railway on Saturday, 
The driver of an engine left behind a break, too idle to pick it up. After 
he had disposed of the train he ran back to fetch the break with several 
railway servants on the engine. But as the “ points’? were snug for the 
night and not ready to receive so unlooked for a visitor, he ran on toa 
siding, and rushed furiously against a bank. The tender, which was 
first, was lifted up and tumbled on the engine. The driver and fireman es- 
caped with scarcely a bruise, as also did three of the party who were stand- 
ing on the tender, who were thrown off by the shock. Lamentable to say, 
however, other three of the party, who were on the engine, met a most 
shocking fate. They were crushed so against the fire-plate and box by the 
overtopping tender that one of them may be said to have been literally 
senstod $0 death All the three poor fellows only lived for a very short 
time. The engine-driver and fireman, it is reported, were not seen for 
os night, but next day both were apprehended and lodged in the gaol at 
Elgin, 








IRELAND. 

Lord Eglinton conferred, on Saturday, the honour of knighthood upon 
Mr. Charles Bright, the engineer of the Atlantictelegraph. Sir Charles 
dined at the Viceregal Lodge. 

A banquet was given at Killarney, on Tuesday, to the Chairman and 
Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company; Mr. Henry Herbert in 
the chair. Among the guests were Lord Eglinton, the Duke of Man- 
cheter, and Sir Charles Bright. Speeches of the kind, now become so 
common, were made on the occasion ; but it was remarkable chiefly for 
the explanation vouchsafed by Lord Eglinton, of his absence from the 
Dublin banquet. 

“*T have been agreeably surprised at finding the degree of prosperity to 
which Ireland has now attained. I confess, when my health was coupled 
with the sentiment of ‘ Prosperity to Ireland’ when I was here before, I 
felt it was something like what Mr. Herbert described to a certain degree— 
a myth. I feel now it isa reality. Ireland is prosperous, as she deserves 
to be, but not so prosperous as she will be certain to become in a few years. 
Iam most grateful, indeed, for the manner in which you have drunk my 


and thus the chloroform might have entered the air passages in a more con- 
centrated form than that which was considered perfectly safe—namely, five ; health, and for your having given me an occasion to assure you of the 
per cent ; and this opinion derives some weight from the report of the fatal | heartfelt interest which I take in the great enterprise that has been lately 
case at Epsom, on the same day, in which the chloroform is said to have completed, and to show you that my absence on a late occasion in Dublin 





been placed on a “ napkin.” 

Five men have lost their lives in consequence of an explosion of gas in 
the Independent Gas Factory, Haggerstone. 

Four persons have been killed and seven severely injured by a boiler ex- 
plosion near Leeds. The engineer, himself a mere youth, left the boiler in 
charge of a boy. ‘The latter allowed the plates to grow red hot: to cool 
them he wool cold water, and thus blew up himself and several other 
persons, 

Another excursion-train has met with what is called “accident.” It 
wag on the return journey from Southport to Chorley, and contained about 
800 scholars, teachers, and friends of the Chorley National Schools. While 
halting at Lostock, near Bolton, on a siding to allow a passenger train to 
pass, the said train ran into it, smashing the break van and severely injur- 
ing eight passengers. The guard had not shunted the exeursion-train clear 
off the main line, but had left a portion on the line! 

Mrs. Bueknell, the mother of the young man, Baker Bucknell, who 
murdered his grandfather and grandmother at Creech St. Michael, has died 
ad a broken heart, brought on by the anguish resulting from the crime of 
her son, 








SCOTLAND. 

The Queen arrived at Edinburgh on Tuesday evening, where she was 
received with due state and ceremony, and took up her abode in Holy- 
rood Palace for the night. It was here that she received the news that 
the telegraphic wire had been successfully laid to Alderney and the Chan- 
nel Islands. She acknowledged the welcome information in these 
terms— 

* Holyrood Palace, Tuesday night, 7th September. 

* The Queen has received, with the highest satisfaction, the announce- 
ment of the successful completion of a telegraphic communication with the 
Channel Islands; and, while her Majesty congratulates the directors of the 
Channel Islands Telegraph Company upon their success, she rejoices in the 
more rapid means of communication, and the closer connexion thus happily 
established with a portion of her dominions hitherto locally separated, but 
always united to her Crown by « spirit of unswerving loyalty unsurpassed 
in any part of them, and of which the message just transmitted on behalf of 
the people of the islands contains a very gratifying expression.” 

Her Majesty left Edinburgh at nine o'clock on Wednesday morning. 
She travelled by the Scottish Central and Scottish North-Eastern to 
Aberdeen, passing through Sterling and Perth, and arriving at 1.50. 





was not caused by any lukewarmness on my part, or any want of a desire to 
encourage and promote this enterprise by every means in my power, but 
simply by official necessity. (, Hear, hear!” and applause.) That I 
could have needlessly or wilfully absented myself on such an occasion, 
either from any personal hostility or from any sectarian bigotry, I trust no 
one who knows me will for a moment imagine; and as there are men here 
who have not as yet known me, and as these public occasions are the only 
ones on which I ‘am able to speak my feelings to the people of Ireland, 
beg to assure those who have not hitherto known me, that such is the fact. 
I am glad, also, to have the opportunity of bearing my testimony to the 
good taste and the excellent feeling which seems to have characterized the 
proceedings on the occasion to which I refer. (** Hear !”’ and cheers.) 
Cardinal Wiseman has been publicly entertained at Dundalk. Here 
the health of the Queen was not omitted; but it was drunk after that of 
the Pope. The Cardinal has also visited the Library and Museum of 
Trinity College, Dublin, at the invitation of Dr. Todd, senior fellow. 
When he was at Trinity College, Cardinal Wiseman, on issuing from 
the library, “ fervently blessed” the spectators outside drawn thither by 
curiosity. Hence a great scandal. On Wednesday, he visited May- 
nooth College, where he was of course received with befitting honours 
by the heads of that establishment. After an inspection of the buildings, 
his Eminence robed, and proceeded to the chapel to hear mass, and after- 
wards preached a long discourse. Subsequently, he was presented with 
an address, signed by the President and Professors of the College, to 
which the Cardinal replied at grca: length. 
In the course of it he referred to the change that has come over the 
people as well as over the material condition of Ireland. 
The beautiful ecclesiastical edifices rising up on every side owed not their 
existence to large contributions from the state or from the wealthy, nor 
their architectural beauty to efforts to create an exalted or refined taste in 
such things. The people did not rest satistied with merely having a shelter 
for their worship, and a poor altar on a trifling elevation upon which to 
have performed the sacred offices of their holy religion. In addition to 
magnificent churches were to be seen daily coming into existence new edu- 
cational establishments, new hospitals, and various charitable institutions 
for the benefit of the poor of Christ—results that the great zeal of the 
bishops, and the active exertions of the clergy would not suffice to bring 
about, remarkable as they were, if it had not been that God had blessed 
their zeal and their labour by infusing a still stronger feeling of religion 
into the souls of his faithful people. The future priests of Ireland should 
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themselves to be equal to what was before them. They should be 
repared for obstacles different from those their predecessors had to encoun- 
ter in their youth. The whole country was rising above the reach of paltry 
ersecution in any shape. Individual efforts would not be able to stop the 
at tide of religious liberty that was flowing, and no public authority 
would attempt to stem the course of a nation. Therefore, they (the stu- 
dents) would not have to encounter w lat those who weut before them had 
to battle with, and often had their energies cramped and circumscribed by. 
They would have difficulties of another sort to mect. No doubt they would 
have to cope with infidelity in many forms, indifference, coldness, worldli- 
ness, and that utilitarian and age | spirit which would make 
people ask what was the use of building a church so long asa railroad was 
wanted, or why establish a convent where there was not yet a theatre. 
This was what they would have to meet, and let them, therefore, arm them- 
selves so as to be ready to mect the evil upon at least equal ground, and be 
repared to answer all that the world would seek to urge to the prejudice 
or detriment of religion. For this purpose, theological learning alone would 
not suffice; they should be also learned in the seiences, in the various 
branches of what was practical knowledge in the world, 

A banquet in the evening and illuminations in the town of Maynooth 
and in the college concluded the celebration of the visit. 

The Earl of Bandon has been elected a representative peer of Irelands 
in the room of the late Earl of Glengall. Lord Bandon’s father and 
grandfather enjoyed a seat in the House of Lords, as representative 

rs; and he, himself, sat in the House of Commons, as Member of 
Parliament for Bandon, from 1842 down to 1856. 


The shipowners of Dublin gave a dinner on board the Empire Queen 
on Monday. Gentlemen of all ranks were present. It was rendered 
memorable by being the scene of some confessions by Lord Chancellor 
Napier. Ile said— 

* We make too much of Ireland asan agricultural country. I rejoice at 
the prosperity of agriculture, but 1 rejoice quite as much at the prosperity 
of commerce. I was lately making some inquiries with reference to the 
agriculture of Belfast, and when I asked, what was the story told to me }— 
“Qur farmers now, from the manufacturing interest of Glasgow, by the 
increase of free-trade and the demand for agricultural produce, with a ready 
market and convenient port for export at Belfast, have found that with the 
increase of commerce their interests also inerease.’ I candidly confess that 
when I began at an early age my political life, I set out on high Tory prin- 
ciples, Protection, kc. 1 fairly confess 1 am now a convert. (‘* Hear, 
hear !”’ and laughter.) The first thing that staggered me on it was this— 
When I saw that there would be free-trade and no protection, I asked a 
wise man, the then Lord Justice of Appeal, how Ireland could struggle 
against free-trade? He replied, ‘That there were reeuperative powers in 
the soil of Ireland, and if industry and enterprise and capital were applied 
to them they would not only overcome all those difficulties, but put us in 
a far more prosperous condition than before.’ ”’ 

Sir Harvey Bruce has audressed a long letter to the Orangemen of the 
county of Londonderry, on the subject of his retirement from the office 
of Grand Master, which he resigns in the hope that * his suecessor may 
inspire them with the confidence which he has unfortunately failed to 
do.” It seems that Sir Harvey and his friends did not agree, and he 
admonishes them thus— 

* And now, brethren, let me conclude by earnestly entreating you, in 
your future career, never to allow the bitter party-spirit nor the senseless 
party cries and demonstrations which are contrary to law, Christian charity, 
and the ordinances of your institution, to cast a blot upon what would then 
be your fair eseutcheon ; and I hope yet to see removed from our association 
the smallest remnant of secrecy, which is so likely to be misconstrued, and 
so useless for so loyal a body.” 

Certainly, if he entertained these sentiments when Grand Master, he 
could not have inspired any confidence in true Orangemen. 

Colonel Lake, of Kars, was on Tuesday, sworn in one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Dublin Police, in succession to Colonel Browne, 








Foreign aud Calonial. 

Fraurt.—The Emperor and Empress have been joined at Biar- 
ritz by the Imperial prince. This step was not taken without precau- 
tion. The Mayor and the principal physicians of Biarritz and Bayonne 
were summoned to the “residence.””’ The books of the registrar were 
carefully examined by the Emperor himself, and the number of children’s 
deaths for the last three years computed. It was found that the present 
year showed no increase over ordinary seasons, that the rumours of great 





| Yet colonization is nearly dull; there are barely 200,000 Europeans, 





mortality among infants were unfounded, and consequently that the | 


Prince might visit Biarritz without risk. The little fellow started from 


St. Cloud on Saturday in a travelling carriage, accompanied by one of | 


his governesses, his physician, and General Rolin, the Adjutant-Gencral 
of the Palace of St. Cloud. i 
strong detachment of cavalry, the heir apparent to the Empire passed 
rapidly over the pretty bridge of St. Cloud, dashed through the Bois de 
Boulogne, and along the Boulevard, and as the shades of evening were 
closing in, went to sleep in a special train to travel, at the age of two 
years and a half, almost from one extremity of France to another in the 
course of a single night! 

Count Walewski and Prince Stirbey, late Hospedar of Wallachia, 
have found their way to Biarritz. 


All France is troubled by a new miracle. A little girl at Lourdes, 


Preceded by a piqueur and escorted by a | 


| jority took the side of the Prefect, designated them as ‘* moutons d: 


violent altercation took place between the Prefect and the Count on the sub- 
ject of the works which had been executed. M, Ségur, finding that th = 
’a- 
nurge”’ and a vile flock, and left the sitting, giving in his resignation as 
member of the Council. That body being then without a chairman, was 
obliged to suspend its operations. Petitions are in course of signature, ap- 
proving of the conduct of the Count, but the Council-General persists im 
upholding the Prefect.” 

In the report of Prince Napoleon to the Emperor on the modification 
required in the forms of administration in Algeria, he suggests the 
substitution of civil for military government wherever practicable. The 
beginning has been made by suppressing the office of a military Governor- 
General. 

* The situation of Algeria may be summed up as follows—Much good has 
been done, and immense results have been obtained, but it cannot but be 
admitted that there are abuses to put an end to, to effect which much 
strength and unity of will are necessary. ‘The conquest and security of the 
country are, thanks to the glorious efforts of our army, complete; crimes 
are rare, the roads and property are safe, and the taxes are regularly paid. 


whom are French; less than 100,000 agriculturists; capital scarce; the 
spirit of initiative and of enterprise stitled; discouragement among the co- 
lonists and capitalists who present themselves to fertilize the soil of Algeria; 
such is the real situation. eria is divided into three provinces, 
themselves subdivided into military and civil districts. The first, the in- 
habitants of which are almost exclusively Arab, are administered by gene- 
rals, because it is found that military authority ts best adapted to the habits 
and traditions of the natives. The second, where the European element 
preponuderates, where our laws, our habits, and a more advanced civilization 
claim and admit the preponderance of civil institutions, are placed under 
the direction of prefect In the military territories Arab chiefs exercise, 
under the superior authority of the generals, an influence which we ought 





to lessen and do away with. Our aim should be to develop individual ac- 
tion, and to substitute for the aggregation of the tribe, individual re nsi- 
bility, property, and taxation, in ord cflicaciously to prepare the popula- 


under the civil regime 
to the close tutel 


the moment is come for 


In the civil districts it is neees- 
exercised by Government over tate- 


illowing the local authoritics a 


tion for passing 
sary to put an end 
rests and persons ; 





freer and wore direct action, by permitting them to administer with more 
independence, and, as a natural consequence, with greater responsi!ility. 
It is proper, in a word, that the Minister should leave to the administra- 


tors, generals or prefects, greater latitude, and should interfere only in af- 


fairs of a certain importance and of il interest.’ 
Staly.- The Varis correspondent 


gener 


f the Globe tells an extraordinary 


story about a Russian success in the Mediterranean, 

‘“It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of what has just taken 
place between Russia and the Government at Turin. All the complimen- 
tary interchanges of diplomatic and courtly demonstrations have ended in 
a solid and substantial fact. Russia has got a lease for twenty-two years to 


f franes annual payment ints 
messuage called the town of 


come, at the fixed rate of four millions o 
Sardinian Exchequer, of all that capital 
Villafranca, with water privileges, comprising a cxpacious and well 
tered harbour capable of accomodating thirty ships of the line, within ten 





miles of France, two miles from Nice, and in the most favourite ition 
for becoming a small Sebastopol in the heart of the Mediterranean. 
General La Marmora has just n cd to the Piedmontese troops oceupying 
the barracks round that harbour, that they must forwith evacuate the same, 


ilarm lest a quarantine or lazaretto 
so near their watering place, 


which town t 


and retire on Nice; 
establishment should be set up at \ franca, 





the worthy general tranquillized them by announcing officially * (/et (/ 
port of TV frenea is 4 ; 1 portion of all the Russias, and 
that the new pr wictors are the steam « mmpany for trade by steamers to 
and from Odessa.’ The residence and repeated visits of the Grand Duchess 
Ilelena are now intelligible.” 
Syait.—The Queen of Spain has not yet returned to Madrid, but she 
has signed a deerce dissolving the Cortes. She had visited the tomb of 


tes. Sh 
Pelayo in the rock chapel at Infiesto, and hed caused the Prince of the 
Asturias to be confirmed there by the Patriarch of the Indies, 

* The bishop of the diocess was chosen by the Queen to stand godfather te 
the future monarch, and the Duchess of Alva was chosen as godmother of 
the Infanta Isabella, who likewise received the sacrament of confirmation, 
At that moment the mountains echoed the enthusiastic ery, ‘ Long live the 
Prince of Asturias.’ Never had oath such solemnity conferred upon it by 
traditional and local assoviations. The image of the virgin was then carried 
in procession to the summit of one of the mountains, where pontifical mass 





was to be celebrated by the bishop of the diocess. At the head of the pro- 
cession walked the governor of the province with the banner, The image of 
the Virgin was carried on the shoulders of the Marquis of Campo-Sagrade 
and the Marquis d’ Espeja, MM. Navia Osorio, et Antonio Arguelle. ‘Their 
Majesties followed with the clergy, carrying tapers in their hands.”’ 

The liberals of Catalonia have presented an address, full of hopeful 
views, to Espartero, and he has replied in the same strain, ** The genius 
of the country will still ery “ forward!” * The ideastill survives which 
is symbolized by the banner of Liberty and of Progress.” 

Drumark.—tntelligence from Copenhagen gives some reason to be- 
lieve that a satisfactory arrangement of the pending difficulties between 
Denmark and the German Dict will be made. Baron Bulow had arrived 
at Copenhagen to explain the situation of affairs to his Government, and 
to communicate to it verbally the demands of the Diet. A council had 


been held, the King presiding. It was stated positively that the Danish 


| Government was disposed to do all in its power to meet the German Dict 


Hautes Pyrenées, has seen the Virgin robed in white and blue in a cave. 
! 


A holy well has since bubbled up there, the water of which works mira- 
culous cures. A commission has actually been sent to decide upon the 
truth of the story. 


In the same department Count Ségur d’Aguesscau has resigned the | 


office of Vice-President of the Council-Gencral. 

* The Hotel of the Prefecture of Tarbes was formerly the palace of the 
Bishop of that city, and adjoins the cathedral. In a small wood belonging 
to the hotel, and standing at the back of the church, are some old chapels, 
now in ruins, but containing in their vaults the mortal remains of the of 
families of the Bigorre (the Grammonts, Navailless, Ossunes, Montesquicus, 
Artagnans, &c.) The wood itself is the old cemetery of the cathedral. M. 
Massy, the Prefect, has cleared away the place, and applied to it a very dif- 
ferent purpose. The Bishop wrote on the subject to the Prefect, who replied 
that he would not yield any of his privileges. The Bishop then laid the 
matter before the Government, and the Prefect was summoned to Paris. The 
result of his journey is not known, but it is believed that the Prefect gained 
his point. The matter was brought before the Council-General when _pre- 
sided over by Count Ségur d’Aguesseau, in the absence of M. Fould, A 


dest | 


| with casks. 


in its disposition to settle matters by ncg itiation, 


KRussia.—A letter from Astrakhan, dated 12th August, gives the 
following account of the fire which caused such fearful destruction in 
that city— 

“The fire first showed itself among a quantity of timber lying on one of 
the quays of the Volga, and shortly afterwards spread to another quay filled 
Notwithstanding the exertions of the firemen the flames fanned 
by a violent wind, quickly destroyed a number of houses, At three in the 
morning, some burning beams having been carried by the wind into a boat 
laden with wood in one of the docks of the Volga, the fire communicated to 
a number of other boats. It was aterrific sight. Shortly afterwards a burn- 


ing boat communicated the fire to a barge laden with gunpowder, iv fore it 
could be scuttled it blew up with a loud explosion, The burning timber was 


cast by the force of the explosion to a distance of four versts, where a corn- 
store was set on fire. The following day seventeen other boats, all with 
cargoes on board, took fire. Four of these boats were laden with stores for 
the army. One hundred and twenty-one houses, and eleven quays covered 
with various objects, but principally with timber, fell a prey to the flames. 
The number of victims as well as the number of boats destroyed has not yet 
been ascertained.” 
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Accounts from St. Petersburg, September 1, state that another powder } of the people ; and in the event of the demands being of such character they 
magazine has exploded seven miles from the capital: 1200 pouds (near | were to refer them to the Emperor for his pleasure to be made known, 


40,000 pounds) of that combustible killed 100 workmen and shattered | 
all the vicinity. This occurred at Okhte. Paulouski, a village and 
villa of Due Constantine, had taken fire, and all was in ashes. Hun 
dreds of houses had been burnt at Moscow by clandestine fabricators of 
lucifer matches, that industry having been so highly taxed that contra- 
band factories had been set up with this result. Forests were still in 
flames, and the smoke was intolerable in the streets of Petersburg. The 
common peat or turf bogs were set on fire by the unusual heat of the sun. 

@urkey.—Many rumours arrive touching the disturbed state of Tur- 
key. Some are manifestly false, such as that th Sheik-ul-Islam has 
been arrested for instigating the Turks against the Christians, that fivi 
consuls have been slain at Cos, and that a plot has been discovered in 
Egypt to take the life of the Sultan, These stories have a Russian and 
Frenck origin. The esse d Orient states that for three days a perfect 
panic prevailed at Aleppo. ‘The Mussulmans bought arms and closed 











the bazaars. The city was deserted, and it was only in consequence of 
the measures taken by the authorities that the general apprehensions 





were calmed. Nevertheless, the Mussulmans continued to arm them- 
selves, and to offer provocation to the Christians. 

The seeond iradé or decree from the Sultan respecting expenditure has 
been issued. ‘These are its chief passa 
* Cousiderable sums, wastefully expcuded or swallowed up in remunera- 
tions and pensions of all kinds, have taken the place of useful and profitable 














expenses ; the persons employed hy the state, blind i vay to a style 
of living beyond their means, have gravely prejudiced the interests of the 
Treasury ° And, nevertheless, we take wothing so seriously to heart as to 
secure the progress of the power and glory of our empire, and to consolidate 
the repose and the welfare of all our subjeets, who are in our hands a sacred 
deposit, of which we must render an account to God in our quality of Higl 
Caliph, and to increase their prosperi! the development of commeree 


and agriculture. It is for this reason that, ‘ouly i few days since, we insti- 
tuted a special commission, Composed of some of our Minist« rs, wl oO h 1V¢ 
been already deliberating on the amelioration of ‘ finaneial situation of 
our empire, on the means of preventing the funds necessary for the general 























| ceed for 


When this document had been read to an end Lord Elgin arose, and 
ordered his chair to be brought, saying to Kwei-liang, in a curt manner, 


that the powers of the Imperial Commissioners were unsatisfactory. The 


Earl’s chair was hurried up, the guard presented arms, the band played 
‘God save the Queen,’ the staff entered their chairs, and the Mandaring 
were left making speeches to demonstrate that it was quite impossible that 
they could ever receive larger powers than those they had just opened, 
‘Thus ended the first act of this comedy. The circumstances are worth 


' recounting, for they show the character of the people with whom we have 


to deal—their impudence and their duplicity. No falsehood is too bold, no 
subterfuge too transparent for them. They obtained the interview upop 
the solemm assurance that they had full powers; they then exhibit a mere 
commission to receive demands, and there can be no doubt that they had 
behind fuller sets of powers inc reasing in degree up to any necessary point. 
The next act was of a very similar kind. On the Sth of June it became 
known that Keying, our old friend of 1842, who deceived Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger into a belief that he (Keying) entertained a friendship for all the 
barbarian race, and a private and personal friendship for Sir Henry him. 
self,—it beeame known that this Keying had arrived at Tien-sin. Keying 
had been degraded on account of the Treaty of Nankin; he was now ‘sent 
down to redeem his credit by confounding the barbarian councils. Poor 
Keying’s tactics were only an imitation of those which he had seen sue. 
. 1 while at Canton. He intrigued to get himself appoimted a eo. 
i. Be tried through the Americans to induce 
down the river, pro- 









comlissioner, and succes le 
the English to move their ships ‘ ever so little way ”’ 
mising that upon that he should obtain mast ry of the negotiations, and 
would settle all things. At the same time he erdered the populace to mani. 
fest ill-will to the strangers, and, as at Canton so at Tien-sin, quict Euro- 


a. 














peans were insulted and stoned. But Keying was not so fort ite ¢ Hwang 
in having a Straubenzee to deal with. Lord Elgin and Sir Michael Seymour 
were equal to the occasion, Captain Sherard Osborn, h his galley’s erew 
ind with Captain Dew and Mr. Oliphant helping him as volunteers, 
scaled the great gate of ‘lien-sin, kicked the Tartar post bel them, 
and let in a hundred marines who were in march upon the city. This 
force marched through the city with a band and a couple of howitzers, 
administered a good fright to six delinquent houscholders who had 


encouraged the mob, and quicted Tien-sin for the rest of the ingtish oceu- 


























expenses becoming the prey of waste and dissipction, on the measures | pation. Keying’s industry was not contined to this imitation of the great 
to be adopted, in order that the revenues of the state shall be devoted to | Yeh and his successor Hwang. He entered into strict relations with the 
their proper purpose ; that is to say, to procui d goverument, and th Americans and the Russians. Some of the letters before us speak conti- 
welfare, security, and contentment of the people from whom the revenue i dently to the truth of reports current in the expedition that the Ameri- 
drawn in the shape of taxes, and fo complet ther amcliorations which a ns had offered to guarantee tl if Lord Elgin would not insist on open- 
considered as useful to the untry. [tl been also by my orders, official ing the Yang-tze, and woul rive up the « nd for a Minister Pekin, a 
notified to the purveyors of my Imperial palace, to th of the Sultans, treaty should be at once arranged, ‘The Russians, on the contrary, were 
well as to speculators who advance money to them, that whether they be- | said to be doing the utmost to prevent any European ut 1 elves being 
long to furcign nations or to corporations or trades ef our empire, from the | tolerated at Pekin; and the Americar * who, to do then stice, have 
day that the Seraskier Pacha was placed at the head of ul col 1? not much secrecy in their dipk maev, were loud in their « ions of a 
none of their demands would be admitted. L have manifeste firm | virtuous horror of the opium trade, and urged the Commissioners to stick to 
and unchangeable resolution to devote for the future a special attar and | that their point of contlict. Keying was becoming embarressin Fore 
solicitude in r that the funds of my civil list and of my privy pu ! | tunately, howeve r, Mr. Wade had found among Yeli’s papers a report from 
be managed with order and ceonomy. I will have iny Ministers and othe » his master, urging him to make no account of t! : tf Nan- 
employed under the Government act in the same manner ; they shall labour | kin, and deseribing it as a mere snare to delude the b in The 
energetically to introdus perfect re; larity and econ my int ail the branches | next mov in this ploi and counterplot was to send Mr. W Mr. Lay 
of the public and private expenses in general. Suchis my decided deter- | to the two Mi lt ent in their pres ind to declare 
mination.” that Lord hold no communion with a man who 
The « ission mentioned has, we are ively told, counter ded a | had offcially put forth thes aweful counsels, This W sive, 
number of orders for Paris knickuacks, and returned wauber of | The two Commissioners, who had their own reasons for hating their new 
articles not paid for! colleague, communicated this intelligence to Pekin, with the further in- 
. . ° 7, aw formation that the contidence of the barbarians in Chinese Commissions was 
Chin a. Jn its leading columns bata Pu day, the Times ¢ ave & COR» now so much shaken that there was much danger they would soon believe in 
nected narrative of re« nt proceedings at Tien-sin based on * private let- | yothing but the sien manual of Hien-fung himself, affixed in their pre- 


ters written from the Peiho to persons in London,” ‘Lhe narrative is 
interesting that we transfer it to our columns entire. 
** Our readers were previously informed that on the 4th of Jun 

nese Ministers of high rank had arrived at ‘lien-sin. One of these was a 
Chinaman, the other a Tartar. The senior, Kwei-liang, is described to be 
about seventy-three years of age, a beno old man, not over- 
bearing in speech or manner, and evidently a ‘Soother of Barbarians.’ The 
Tartar is a quiet Tartar, thoughtful and intelligent, and in the possession of 
a feature unusual in a Chinaman’s face—a very large nose. One of the let- 
ters from which we quote describes him as not unlike our Oliver Cromwell. 
These people declared themselves upon their eards to be * Ple nipotenti ries,’ 
and upon the faith of this declaration the English and French Ministers 
consented to meet them. An isolated joss-house on the steppe south of Tien- 
sin was the appointed rendezvous. Lt was arranged that Lord Elgia should 
have his interview first, and then Baron Gros; the Russian was to come 
third, and the American last. All this took place according to the pro- 
gramme. On the 5th of June, while the thermometer in the sun stood at 
137, Lord Elgin and his entire suite, with not a few naval officers as spec- 
tators, and witha guard of 140 marines, proceeded in long procession of 
palanquins to the Hall of Conterence. ‘The Chinese were civil and ecremo- | 
nious, and after tea and compliments Kwei-liang opened the Durbar by 
saying that his Imperial Master had reecived Lord Elgin’s letter, and had, 
instead of answering it, deputed his servants to arrange matters speedily. 
Lord Elgin replied that he was glad to see the Imperial Ministers, and that 
his Queen had granted him certain powers to arrange all matters on a safe 
and proper footing. He added that he was prepared to show his credentials 
publicly if the Imperial Commissioners would do likewise. The Mandarins 
assenting, Lord Elgin’s powers were produced, and a Chinese translation 
was read aloud by Mr. Wade. The scene is described to us to have been at | 
this moment very interesting. The Ministers were eager in their attention, | 
and a troop of secretaries and clerks who had been taking notes in the back- 
ground pressed forward to the table, There was evidently more surprise | 
than pleasure in the effeet produced by the ample terms of the document , 
It was now Kwei-liang’s turn to show the commission under which he and 
his brother Commissioner were to act. A piece of yellow waxed cloth was 
first produced by a very intelligent-looking young Mandarin called * Pien,’ 
sub-prefect of some district in Chi-li. Kwei-liang received it most reve- | 
rentially, held it above his head for a moment, then opened it, and took 
from it a very serubby bit of paper, which he handed to Mr. Wade, 
While Mr. Wade read oif in English the contents of this paper we are told 
the scene was as dramatic as a Chinese sing-song. Every Mandarin’s eye 
was slily watching the expression of Lord Elgin’s face, and as that expres- 
sion grew more and more severe as the reading progressed, exclamations | 
were interjected by Kwei-liang, ‘Such powers as Lord Elgin possesses are | 
unknown in China;’ ‘ Seals are never attached to commissions in China,’ 
and so on. There was good reason for Lord Elgin’s grave displeasure, for 
the edict ran somewhat as follows: Kwei-liang and Hwa-shana, Xe., | 
were directed to proceed to mect the strangers of England and France, and 
to inquire into their purpose in ascending the Peiho. Lf they found them | 
sincerely desirous of putting an end to the war, the Commissioners were 
to grant them their demands, provided such demands did not infringe the 
customs of the Celestial Empire, the dignity of the Emperor, or the will 


two Chi- 























| than 


| dreamed of by a Chinese minister. 


en This opened up the difficulty of the Kow-tow, which is still said to 
be so strong a point with the Emperor that he would rather lose his ‘Throne 
waive it. We shall probably see how far this is true. We have heard 
these tales of Chinese obstinacy and devotion too often now to be much 
vided by them. Jlowever, the terror was great enough to induce the Em- 
peror to recall Keying to Pekin, and to authorize his Commissioners to sign 
a letter promising a treaty in the terms of Lord Elgin’s demands, and couch- 
ed in language dictated by Mr. L 1y. 

“This letter forms the next important step in these negotiations, and 
marks the term of their progress when our last news left. It 1s not now, we 
hope, the most important document ever signed in China, for its importance 
has now been superseded by the treaty, but up to the evening of the 11th of 
June, when that letter was written, no such concessions had ever been 
Our correspondent’s knowl dge of this 
t, but we believe it will 


be found 
sas the basis 


are as 


oficial document is necessarily not exi 
that the conditions which this letter promise 
follows— 

‘“* First. The residence of a British Minister at Tien-sin, with access to 
Court, and direct communication with the Ministers, An official yamun 
for him during his visits to Pekin. All official documents to be written by 
him in the English language (to be accompanied by Chinese translations 
until the Court of Pekin has procured interpreters). An English college 
similar to that kept up by Russia to be allowed at Pekin. 

** Second. China to be opened to all the werld ; persons to go whither they 


treaty 


ot a 


| 
} please and do what they please under a passport system. 


* Third. The Yang-tze to be op¢ ned to its commerce from its mouth to its 
source, 

** Fourth. Christianity to be tolerated. 

“Fifth. Indemnity for the war and losses at Canton to be paid for by the 
two Quangs, the amount to be agreed on by special Commissioners at Canton, 
The tariff to be corrected, the Customhouse system revised, and the English, 
to aid the Chinese in the suppression of piracy. : 

‘Sixth. In proof of the friendship and goodwill of the Emperor of China 
towards the Queen of England a special embassy shall be sent to England 
forthwith.” 


Australia. —We have received files of Melbourne and Sydney papers 
to the 15th and 10th July. They do not contain any political mforma- 
tion of any general interest on this side of the world. ‘Trade is said to be 
dull, but it is also remarked that there is not much to warrant the com- 
plaint. The revenues of the colony are in a very satisfactory state. On 
the year ending the Sth of June 1858, there is an increase as compared 
with the previous year of belf-a-million, the figures being respectively 
3,423,642/, and 2,923,305/. ‘The increase on the last quarter is 21,620/. 
the figures being respectivcly 787,328/. and 765,707/7. This increase 1s 
in the face of a considerable falling off in the consumption of spirits. 

A dinner had been given to Mr. Smith the Mayor of Melbourne, and a 
testimonial had been presented to him on his departure for England. 

At Sydney the Ministry still held office and had substantially carried 
out its policy. The Chinese, excluded from Western Australia and Vic- 
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toriahad poured into New South Wales. <A tax of 10/. per head is im- 
posed by anew law upon every Chinese who lands in the colony. 





Pisrellanravs. 

A telegraphic despatch from Jersey, dated Tuesday announced the in- 
auguration of the Channel Islands telegraph. The wire works success- 
fully. A congratulatory address was sent by the directors to her Ma- 
jesty, at the completion of which its success was hailed by the assem- 

led multitude with tremendous cheering. The streets were crowded 
with people, and flags were flying in all directions, ashore and atloat. 
A procession, accompanied by military bands, paraded the town. ‘The 


town was illuminated in the evening, and fireworks were displayed in | 


the Royal Square and other places. 

Something has gone wrong with the Atlantic telegraph. There is a 
stoppage ; and the question is, will it be temporary or per:nancnt. — Mes- 
sages, it seems cannot be received from Newfoundland. Why is 
this? The Daily News offers an explanation. 

“The bond of electrical union between Ireland and Newfoundland con- 
sists of a copper strand, containing seven twisted wires of pure copper, 
Each wire is not much thicker than a thread of sewing silk, and a section of 
the rope formed by the twisting of all seven not much larger than the head 
of an ordinary sized pin. Such is the thickness of the electrical road to 
America under the depths of the ocean. The gutta percha coverings of this 
copper rope, as well as its hempen and iron wire sheathings, are only for 
the insulation and support of the precious core. 

* Of all the marvels of modern electricity, perhaps the most astounding 
is this, that either water or carth will serve as a return wire for the Tele- 
graph. When the electric telegraph was tirst introduced, it was supposed 
to be necessary to lay down, or erect, two insulated wires, between the 









tories of France and Holland, to appeal to the press of England, to en- 
deavour to enlist the sympathy of the English Government in the cause, 
and, if need be, to send a deputation to the Pope. 





The Bishop of Oxford has issued a commission addressed to three laymen 
and two clergymen of his diovess, to inquire into the statements alleged against 
the Reverend Richard Temple West, M.A., of Christchurch, Oxford, and 
curate of Boyne Hill, in reference to his practice of confession, as brought 
out in a case which has lately been so prominently before the public, and to 
report to his lordship whether there is prima facie ground tor instituting 
further proceedings. The commissioners are Dr. Robert Phillimore, Chane 
cellor of the diocess; the Venerable James Randall, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Berkshire ; the Reverend J. Austen Leigh, M.A., vicar of Bray (the parish 
in which Mr, Gresley’s district is situate); Mr. Charles Sawyer, of Hey- 

i and Mr. J. Hibbert, of Braywick Lodge; the two latter being 


wood Lodge : 


| County Magistrates, 


Nearly the whole of the 5000 reinforcements of cavalry and infantry se- 
lected by the Government to proceed to India have now been despatched, 
During the present summer remforcements of upwards of 10,000 men have 
been despatched to India, the whole of whom are armed and equipped with 
the Enticid rifle, and are in other respects tit to take the ficld immediately 
alter landing. With the exception of the two regiments of the Line ordered 
to embark on the 18th instant, the war authorities do not intend forward- 
ing any additional reinforcements for the present, unless any unforeseen 


emergency arises, in which ease there are at the present moment at least 


| 90UU troops immediately available, 


stations from and to which signals were to be received and despatched, 
Supposing, for instance, we wished te communicate between London and 
Edinburgh ; the electrical current could only be sent from London to Edin- 
burgh, so as to record itself, upon the condition that there shoul nme 
means by which it should travel back in to the place whenee it started. 

“ The electrical current could only be created in London, and dk ted at 
Edinburzh, by the existence of two electrical roads, one to carr urrent 
and the other to return it, so as to establish what is called a complet 
closed circuit. This required two wires, one to carry the message shock 
wave, or current, from London to Edinburgh, the other to return it. It 
was soon discoved, tirst, that wherever there existed an unbroken b ol 
water it might be substituted fo: the return wire; and v, tl | 
earth itself, for all known distances of electrical stations, migh ly 
used. 

** How it comes that carth or water acts as a means of enclosing or com- 
pletiug the electrical cireuit, is not yet Well understood. It is one of many 
marvels of science, well determined, yet hard to grasp intellectually, Elee- 
trical waves or currents, call them what you will, have been transmitted 
from Ireland to Newfoundli.nd through 2000 miles of copper rope not thicker | 


than a bodkin ; these currents have found their way back through the earth, 
under the depths of the Atlantic Ocean, accurately to the spot from whence 
they started. How have they found their way back again? Has the subth 
lightning forced a path through the shortest mathematical line from the 
spot where the copper wire dipped into the earth at Newfoundland, to that 
where the other end of the wire was buried in Ireland? Are we to conceive 


some marvellous fluid flowing, or some equally marvellous vibration of par- 
ticles of matter transmitted, by the shortest route, between the two earth 
ends of the cable, or is it diffused through the surface of the earth for some 


unknown distance on cach side of this narrow path? Are we, instead of these 
processes, so hard to conceive, to suppose the earth a great reservoir of neu- 
tralisation for molecular disturbance, so that the particles of the wire being 
disturbed by electrical vibrations, the earth at both ends of the wire may 
neutralise these vibrations, when both the ends are in contact with it ? 
These are some of the scientitic speculations as to the rationale of the fact 
that the earth serves as a return- wire for any lengths of electrical cable 


provided that cable be kept throughout its whole length out of 
electrical communication with the earth, . . . . If the copper | 
rope had been completely broken across and the ends separated fr 
contact, no signals could have been sent either way. But if there ex 


isted a leakage of electricity near one of the stations, or a diminution in the 
conductibility of the wire by its attenuation or some other cause, a signal 
might be received at that station, though it could not be transmitted 
from it. 

“The intensity of a current of electricity sent though any length of clee- 
tric wire or cable is diminished in some ratio, depending upon the length of 
the wire through which it passes. The current, which may be of great in- 
tensity as it leaves Newfoundland, becomes much weaker as it reaches Lre- 
land. As it leaves Newfoundland it would perhaps paralyse you; as it 
nears Ireland you might take it with impunity. Now, if there be an inter- 
ruption or leakage, not a total stoppage, of the electrical current near Ire- 
land, the current sent from Newfoundland to Ireland might suffer a great 
diminution of intensity near its destination, and yet be strong cnough to 
make itself manifest to the recording instrument in Ireland. On the other 
hand, the current sent from Ireland to Newfoundland, suffering a great loss 
of intensity near its starting point, might not, after its diminution of inten- 
sity, be able to record its presence at Newfoundland.” 

The Queen has given orders for the appointment of Mr. Richard Ma- 
dox Bromley, C.B., Accountant-General of the Navy, and of Mr, Tho- 
mas Tassell Grant, late Controller of the Victualling and ‘Transport Ser- 
vices of the Navy, to be Knights Commanders of the Order of the Bath, 
Civil Division, and of Mr. James Ormiston M‘William, M.D., Surgeon 
in the Royal Navy, to be a Companion of the Order, Civil Division. 





An appeal is made to public opinion on a point of universal interest: 

A cruel and barbarous scene was enacted a month ago in the house of 
M. Mortara at Bologna, a respectable and worthy man, the father of a 
family professing the Jewish religion. A child, six years old, has been 
violently torn from its parents under the pretence that it had been bap- 
tized by a Christian maid-servant two years previously, and all the en- 
treaties and supplications offered by the parents to the authorities have 
to the present moment proved unavailing, either to recover the child or 
to learn anything of its fate. Twenty-one Sardinian congregations 
have addressed a joint appeal to the London Jewish Board of Deputies, 
soliciting its interference in behalf of the heart-broken family. The 
met on Monday last, when it was unanimously resolved to res- 

md to the appeal. A sub-committee of eight was appointed, with Sir 
oses Montefiore at its head, to which full power was given, to take all 
necessary steps required by the emergency. The sub-committee re- 
solved to put itself in communication with the Israelitish Central Consis- 


arrived at the railway 


| at Bordeaux, 


a 


The Channel fleet is again at sea. Rear-Admiral Sir C. Fremantle, in 
the serew steamship Orion, 91, Captain D’Eynecourt; with the Renown, 91, 
Captain Arthur Forbes; Ciwsar, 90, Captain Charles Frederick; Brunswick, 
SU, Captain Erasmus Onmmanney ; Euryalus, 51, Captain John W. Tarle- 
ton; and the Racoon, 22, Captain James A, Paynter, left llymouth Sound 
on Wednesday aiternoon tor Bantry Bay. 


Lord and Lady Stratford de Redelith rted on Saturday for Marseilles, 
Where they wiil bet vcived on board the Cui icon and ¢ \ yed to Con- 
antinople. Lord Stratford goes to take leave of the Sultan, He and his 





ily will afterwards winter in Rome, 








Rear-Admiral Robert Gordon has been unanimously cleeted Deputy-Mase 
ter of the irimity House ( poration in the room of Captain Shepherd, 
Member of the ¢ il of India, 

§ Inaletter received from Lord Clyde on the 3d, t itliant Commandere 
in-ciilcl refers to the l pe ** that his sword will soon be returned into the 
scubbard for the last time, never to be drawn again,’ Livily News, 

There is now another candidate in the field for the Glengall Peerage in 
the person of Mr. Francis O’ Ryan, eldest son of the | Mr. francis O’ Ryan, 
of Cashel, and grandson to the late Mr, Andrew O' Ryan, of Banshea Castle, 


county Tipperary. 
The Duke de Nemours, the Count d’Eu, and the Count d’Alencon, have 
been visiting the English lakes. 
The King and Queen of Prussia have returned to 
station the public were stri 


Potsdam, When they 
tly « AciuGCU 


the Court of the 


Queen Victoria has presented Count Peckler Marshal of 


Prince of Prussia, with a valuable snull-box. Her Majesty has also given 
5000 thalers to be distributed among the servants at the Palace of Babels- 
berg, and a similur sum to the poor of Potsdam, 

The last cived from Tangiers state that the Emperor of Moe 
rocco, who ha »w reached an advanced age, is seri yusly ill 


Archdeacon Cowper, the father of the New South Wales Premier, and 
one of the earliest colonial chaplains, died early in July, and was buried on 
the 9th of that month, e belonged to a past generation. Le lived to 
nearly eighty years of age, and had resided in the colony for almost half a 
ecntury. 

Mr, James M‘Gregor, late Chairman of the South-Eastern Railway, and 
sometime Member for Sandwich, died on Sunday, He had gone on Friday 
week to his hairdresser, had fallen down insensible while talking in the 
shop, and lingered until Sunday. 

Mr. Dorling, the author of ** Dorling’s Correct Card,’’ a great racing aue 
thority, died recently at the advanced age of 86, 


A monument is about to be erected at Prague to the late Marshal Ra- 
de tzky. The statue of the old soldier will be support d on shields upheld 
by eight colossal figures made of the metal of Sardinian cannon, 

Statues of Montaigne and Montesquieu were inaugurated on Monday last 
The mayor and municipal authorities of the city, the prefect 
of the department, the councillors of the prefecture, a number of the 
members of the Academy of Bordeaux, and a large concourse of people, 
were present at the cere mony. 

A director of the Midland Railway has erected, at his own expense, @ 
marble drinking fountain on the Leicester station, ‘These fountains are 
becoming very general, but it is stated that wherever they have been put 
up drunkeness has de creased, 

The commission formed by the French Minister of State for reforming the 
diapason, has sent a circular to the directors of foreign theatres ud orches= 
tras, asking them what piteh they generally use, and requesting useful sug 
gestions. In order to afford time for replies to arrive, 1t has adjourned its 
sittings for the present, 

During the last week the comet detected by Dr. Donati on the 2d of June 
has rapidly increased in brightness, and on Sunday evening, when the sky 
was very clear, was fully as conspicuous to the naked eye as a star of the 
fourth magnitude. The tail is very distinct, forming, with the somewhat 
brilliant nucleus a pretty telescopic object. The brightness of the comet 
will be constantly on the increase during the present month, It will be 
found about ten degrees above the north-west horizon at eight o'clock in the 
evening. 

The Times has received the following amusing letter which it print 
literatim et verbatim :— 

** Sheereness Sept. 7 1858 

‘‘Sir—on Munday morning the 6th of Sept. I Seen a Commet Star at 
2.10m Am I have Cauld two more men to witness my Strange Site, in the 
Heavens this Commet Maid its apierance to me above the Horezen at 10 
minuts Past 2. The Skey was then very Clear I watched it Course untill 4 
Am when the Strong Dawn of Day took away ists Refliction at 2.30 it is om 
an Even line with the 2 Pointers to the North Star & about the Same Dis- 
tance Below the Pointers as the North Star is from the Pointers I fixt 2 
Sticks in the Ground & fixt a rool By them I took my alivation By those at 
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the Same time I had my Spy Glass to watch menutely it Course in on Half 
Hour it Crossed my fixt alevation to the South about 3 Points this Commet 
is not as large as the Commet of 18011 I have witnessed the Commet of 
Eighteen Hundred and 11 & all the Comnets Since the above Date. this one 
is about the Middle Size Class Commet of a Clear Morning you Can See it in 
the NN.E Houze at 2. Am at 2.30 to 3. it ison an Even line withe the 2 
Pointers to the North Star it is Visibly Seen By the Eye if the Heavens is 
lear— 

** Horesen ||||\|_ Comet =o pointerso.o N Staro 

“Gentlemen Be Pleasd to fet me Know if I am the firs man that that 
Seen this Strange Star out of 16 Milion of Poeple in England 

*“C MOREN Shereness 
* Kent Engaland 

**T have two men to witness my Strange Sight. 

“ As I Ern my living By being out at Night this 35 years Past I have wit- 
nessed often wonderfull Strange Sights in the Heavens—that ncaver Come 
Before the Publick.” 

The first Austrian steamer arrived at Frankfort-oa-the-Main on the 31st 
August. It had passed up the Danube, and the Ludwig's canal. 

It is now very probable that coal will supersede coke in the engines of 
railway locomotives. Some interesting experiments have recently been 
made on the Manchester and Blackpool railway, with the view of testing 
sets of apparatus invented for rendering the substitution practicable and 
profitable. 

Bishop Maltby has presented a donation of 207. to the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution. The demands on this valuable institution are at pre- 
sent very heavy. In addition to having seventy lifeboats under its manage- 














ment it is now building ten new lifeboats for various dangerous points of | 


the coast. When complete with carriages, houses, and other stores, these 
ten lifeboats will cost at least 3000/7. 
There are now six ships advertised by the Postmaster-General to take 
ship letter-bags to Vancouver's Island. ‘Iwo of the ships are steamers. 
Mr. James Wylde, in 2 letter to the North British Mai’, offers the 
following remedy for two evils—viz., excessive crinoline, and liability to 


accidental combustion, of which the fair sex are now the subject :—“ By | 


adding to the starch used in preparing these dresses a table spoonful of 


common alum in a powdered state, the starch makes the dress far stiffer, | 


and prevents its bursting into flame when placed in contact with any burn- 
ing substance,” 

A correspondent who has had good official experience of the Chinese, ex- 
presses a strong apprehension that if the payment of the war indemnity, 
which is rumoured to have been fixed at 3,200,000/. for England, and 
1,200,000/. for France, is allowed to be left dependent on the collection of 
Customs’ dues at Canton, not only will its receipt be problematical, but 
there will be a constant recurrence of disputes. It is thought that, owing 
to the organized system of smuggling encouraged by the local authorities, 
and tacitly promoted by the commercial representatives of the various Go- 
vernments, European and American, trading with the country, the annual 
total lately paid by foreigners at Canton for import and shipping dues has 
actually not exceeded 50,0007. The practice has been to sell the imports, 
leaving the purchaser to pay the duties; exports, on the other hand, being 
purchased on board ship, so that in cither case the payment of all imposts 
was invariably left to the Chinamen, who made their own arrange- 
ment with the Customhouse runners and river-police. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is contended, that if the indemnity is to be secured promptly 
and quietly it must come from Pekin, and that it would be grievous to with- 
draw the fleet from the I’viho so long as there is a single point on which we 
are asked to trust to promises. The same writer looks with apprehension to 
the turbulent disposition of the Cantonese, coupled with their virulent hatred 





of foreigners, and recalls the fact that some years back a deputation pre- | 


sented themselves at the British Consulate from the ninety-six villages 
of the district, consisting of the gentry and landholders, for the purpose of 
giving a ‘‘ respectful’ warning that any foreigners found in the surrounding 


country would be killed, in the same manner as some half-dozen gentlemen | 


lately at Hwang Chee-kee, ‘‘ the anger of the people being intense and their 
will uncontrollable.’ This feeling he believes to be as universalas ever. ‘I 
can therefore never again,”’ he says, ‘look forward to Canton as a place of 
trade or safety.’’ On this point, however, few persons perhaps will be disposed 
toshare his fears to their full extent. The recent mismanagement of the Bri- 
tish and French oceupation has doubtless done much to encourage the tru- 
culent spirit of the rabble, but under a determined course, such as Lord 
Elgin would probably have adopted towards them, the result, it may be pre- 
sumed, would have been whnlly different, and they would have thought 
only of trading and cheating. At the same time, with regard to the in- 
demnity, there can be little doubt that it should be made a prompt transac- 
tion, and that the Emperor, if pressed, could find the means of settling it with 
perfect ease, Customhouse complications at Canton, or any of the other 
ports, are certainly the last things with which it would be desirable to en- 
cumber the new era which the opening of China to the world is expected to 
inaugurate.— Zimes, City article. 





_ The Registrar-General reports that the total number of deaths in London | 
in the week that ended on Saturday, (September 4,) was 1039. In the ten | 


years 1848-'57 the average number in the weeks corresponding with last 
week was 13414; but as the deaths of last week oceurred in an increased 


population, the average to admit of comparison must be raised proportion- | 


ately to that increase, in which case it will become 1478. Hence it appears 
that last week was so favourable to the health of the inhabitants of London, 
that 439 persons survived, who would have died if the average rate of mor- 
had had prevailed, 

An earthquake took place in Mexico on the 19th of June last, one 
of the most severe that has been known since the Spanish invasion. There 
were eight shocks. In the city of Mexico the strongest structures reeled to 


rushed to the bottom, dashing against the engine waiting to take it to Parig 
Seven were killed and fifty were wounded. m 

A porter in a respectable establishment in Bristol lately received a letter 
from one of his sons, a private in the 60th Rifles, now serving in India, in 
which he states that he “can put his hands on a thousand pounds an: 
day,” and in proof of it enclosed a draught for 20/. as a present to the old 
man, ‘This is “the fortune of war” in a substantial form.”— Vester, 

ape r. 

A horse, driven by Major-General Dalton, was lost week attacked by a 
vast swarm of wasps. In eight and forty hours the poor ereature died from 
the shock given to its nervous system and the inflammation caused by the 
venemous stings. < 

An extraordinary statement is made in the St. Petersburg journals, In 
demolishing a wall in the apartments of the Hereditary Grand Duke, in 
what is called the ‘Great Palace,’’ in that city, the skeleton of a female 
was found still covered with fragments of clothing, which fell to dust on 
being exposed to the air. There is not the slightest tradition, they add, to 
show who the woman was, or why she was closed up in the wall. 

In the fifth week of July last (the most recent return made) there were 
815,853 paupers receiving relief in England and Wales alone, against 
812,392 in 1857. The increase extends to every week of the month. In 
the metropolis, however, there was a decrease of pauperism in each 
week as compared with July, 1857, and this has been the case for several 
weeks past. 





The latest intelligence from Victoria contains a statistical return of no 
little interest to ladies. By the last returns of the Registrar-General of the 
colony we perceive that the numerical preponderance of men over women 
amounted to the astounding sum of 124,000 in a population of 470,000. In 
other words, there were only about 168,000 women to 302,000 men, and 
this proportion was becoming even more unfavourable, as the goldfields 
still acted as a magnet to the adult male labour of the world. Now, these 
134,000 unhappy bachelors consist mainly of men earning nearly the best 
wages in the world. An acre of land can ‘be purchased for 20s., and what 
more obvious to the well-paid workman than that the only things neces- 
sary to a reasonable amount of earthly felicity are a cottage, a garden, and 
a wife? Are statistics always uninteresting to fair readers ? 

At the close of the reign of Napoleon I. the total number of members of 
the Legion of Honour was 9,000. Great progress has been made since 
then. There are now 272,000 members. Their name is, indeed, ** Jegion,’ 





——— 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A few items of intelligence from India and China haye come to hand 
this morning. 

The advices from Bombay are to the 19th, from Calcutta to the 8th 
August. They tell us that— 

‘*Sir Hope Grant has relieved Anaghur and occupied Fyzabad, where he 
was joined by Maun Singh. The Gwalior rebels have been totally defeated 
by General Roberts at Kotara, near Oodeypore, and dispersed in all di- 
rections. From Caleutta, itis stated that a conspiracy had been discovered 
in the 18th Punjaub Infantry, in which the 76th Regiment was found to be 
implicated, There is no mention of this in the Bombay advices.” 

From Hongkong the news is to the 22d July, and confirms the 

tussian despatches respecting the treaty. 

“The Honourable F. Bruce arrived at Suez by the Nemesis, and pro- 
ceeded to Malta by the Pera. He is the bearer of the treaty concluded 
with the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, at Tien-sin, on the 26th of June. It was 
subsequently referred to the Emperor, and received his approval. The fol- 
lowing are some of the stipulations of this important document. Christi- 
anity tolerated throughout the Empire, and persons teaching or professing 
that religion, whether Protestants or Roman Catholics, to be entitled to the 
protection of the Chinese authorities. Diplomatic agents may reside 
permanently at Pekin. British traders protected against excessive transit 
duties. Tariff to be revised. Several [nine, it is said,] new ports opened to 
our trade, and the free navigation of the Yang Teze rob veer 9 British 
subjects may travel for pleasure or trade to all parts of the Empire, when 

wrovided with passports from British authorities. The Governments to act 
in concert for the suppression of piracy. Indemnity for losses by British 
subjects at Canton to te paid,” 

This is the official statement. 











The telegraphic despatches in the 


journals state that “ Lord Elgin and Sir M. Seymour were en route for 


Japan. At Canton, disturbances and bloodshed continued.” 

The quarantine restrictions in Egypt have been removed. 

The Queen was out in the grounds adjacent to Balmoral early on 
Thursday morning. 

The Prince Consort enjoyed the sport of grouse shooting, accompanied 
by the Earl of Derby and the gentlemen of the Court. 

Prince Alfred has gone to Germany. Te landed yesterday at Gliick- 
stadt, and went by railway to Hamburgh. 

Two memorials have recently been presented to Lord Malmesbury. 
Certain missionary socicties urge him to stop the opium traffic wit 


| China, and the proprietors of salt mines in Cheshire and Worcestershire 


their foundations, the waters spouted in jets from the sewers ; the street | 


lamps vibrated from east to west for a quarter of a minute. The earth 
opened in the streets; trees writhed and swayed for many minutes, and 
some were thrown out of the earth. Houses, aqueducts, and railroads 
were seriously injured. About twenty-four towns and cities in Mexico 
sustained damage from the earthquake, and a great number of lives were 
lost. Damage to the value of more than a million sterling has been done 
to the city of Mexico. All the violent shocks took place in the space of 
about one minute and a half. The shocks and euuliings lasted about 
three minutes. 


An accident, very fatal in its character occurred on Monday evening at 
the Vesinet station of the St. Germain’s railway. The trains are propelled 
from the station up an incline by a stationary engine. They descend by 
their own weight, controlled by breaks. A huge train, full of revellers 
from the forest, was descending, when the breaks gave way, and the mass 


‘* respectfully entreat that free admission of British salt be made a stipu- 
lation in our future dealings with the Chinese authorities.” 

Sultan Abdul Medjid seems to have been roused to a sudder explo- 
sion of anger on learning the real state of the finances. It is stated that 
when he entered the Council Chamber to hear read the latest iradé he 
passed his Ministers almost without notice, and that after the document 
had been read he overwhelmed them with vehement invectives, charging 
them with being his enemies, and seeking his ruin. The Grand Vizier 
was made an exception. It was after this utterly unexpected display of 


| energy that his brother-in-law and four sons-in-law were dismissed. 





The eleventh meeting of the Manchester and Liverpool Agricultural 
Society terminated yesterday. It was successful, although wet weather 
diminished the number of visitors. At the dinner, Mr. Brooks, the chair- 
man, and Mr. Mechi, gave sound advice on the necessity of using steam- 
engines, deep drains, straight fences, and plenty of manure. Mr. Mechi 
ayerred that the experience of sixteen years had taught him that there 18 
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nothing so certainly profitable as the judicious investment of capital in 
agricultural improvement. 








The Mayor of Melbourne, who has arrived in England to congratulate her 
Majesty on the marriage of the Princess Toy al, has been several times 
elected chief magistrate of the capital of Victoria. He is a born colonist, 
and is about fifty years of age. His riches are chiefly derived from land 
purchases. At an early period of his career he bought a piece of land for 
162. in Victoria, which now brings him in 800/. a year for ground rents. 
Another piece of land, which he purchased for 30/., he has been offered 
20002, for. His fellow-citizens, just before his leaving Melbourne for Eng- 
land, subscribed 600/. and presented it to him, to purchase a piece of plate 
in the mother-country, to be kept as an heirloom in his family. 





The great picture dealing case has entered upon another phase. When 
proceedings were resumed at the Guildhall yesterday, Mr. Peter was vainly 
called for. He was not present, and Mr. Sleigh, his counsel, indignantly 
said that he believed a *‘ corrupt settlement had been come to, and if that 
were so it was a gross injustice to himself and the attorney who instructed 
him. Mr. Metealfe, counsel for the prisoners, said if anything had taken 
nlace it was without his sanction and knowledge and against his advice. 
Alderman Wire said he should go on with the case. ** There are two awk- 
ward facts—one is the absence of Mr. Peter, and the other is the absence of 
the pictures from Mr. Peter's house.” Mr. Sleigh—** And I am privately 
informed that not only have the pictures been taken away, but that the 
whole of the money (nearly 1208/7.) and the bill for 1000/. have been re- 
turned.” Mrs. Barnes and her son were held to bail in 1000/. each, 


A very extensive seizure was made recently at the Customhouse of Con- 
stantinople on the person and in the trunks of a lady passenger by the | 
Liverpool steamer. She had joined the ship at Syra, and on landing, in all | 


the glory of a gorgeous toilette and immeasurable crinoline, attempted to | 
get through the hands of the officials by the generally quick and easy agency 
of a bachsheesh ; but whether from a vicious pruriency to plumb the crino- | 
line, or through legitimate suspicion excited by its unusual size, the Bey in- | 
sisted on subjecting the luckless fair one to an examination, which resulted 
in the discovery of 80,000 piastres in false notes, stowed away in the mys- 
terious amplitudes of her retements de dessous, Between the false bottoms 
of her trunks were discovered some four wnillions of piastres, of the same 
spurious manufacture, all admirably executed. The fair sinner, who is said 
to belong to a wealthy Moldavian Boy ard family, was forthwith consigned | 
to the loathsome misery of the Turkish prison, the authorities making a 
general confiscation of the whole of her effects, with the erinoline to boot. 
MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay Arrennoon. 

The English Stock Market has again shown increased buoyancy, and an | 
improvement of } per cent has been established on last week's prices. The 
markets, however, continue to be thinly attended, and there is still an ab- 
sence of speculative business, but with a larger amount of real investments, 
Money on the Stock Exchange is very abundant, and the terms for loans on 
Government Securities are only about 1 to 1} percent. The instalments 
due on the new Turkish Scrip on Wednesday did not create the pressure ex- 
pected, and the Money Market was not even temporarily afiected. On 
Monday, the first price in Consols for Seotensbor was 963 96}; a 
slight reaction occurred during the day, owing to transactions in 
connection with the late Account; a recovery took place immedi- 
ately after the Settling, of % per cent, and although there has not been 
any greaty activity there is an extraordinary firmness all round, and a ten- 
dency to still higher quotations. The tone of the Consol Market has been 
greatly influenced by the continuous receipt of better prices from the Paris 
Bourse. The Scrip of the Indian Loan, second issue, is now quoted 98} 98} ; 
Consols for 12th October, 97§ 97}; Bank Stock for the Account marks 
> 








229}. 

The attention of the dealers in the Foreign Stock Market has been almost 
exclusively occupied by the new Turkish Six per Cent Loan, which has | 
experienced some severe fluctuations ; the Market opened op Monday morn- | 
ing at } discount, and remained quict till the afternoon, when upon some 
adverse rumours being propagated, the Scrip receded to 1 discount. On 
Tuesday there was another fall of nearly 1 per cent ; this low figure 
induced several purchases, and many of the ‘‘ Bears’’ realized ; a rally took 
place, and the price has since been steadily improving till it is now 
quoted par to } premium. Other securities have been comparatively 
neglected. Peruvian Stock is good at the price, 89} 90}. Pur- 
chases for the Sinking Fund continuing to be made, the Three per 
Cent Stock closes 69} 70}; and the Dollar Bonds, 76 78. Bucnos 
Ayres is steady at 78 80; and Mexican 21} 21}; Turkish Four per Cent 
leaves off 104 104}; Venezuela Active, 38 39; Grenada Active, 21 22; 
Buenos Ayres Deferred, 16 17; Chilian, 104 106. There is not much doing 
at the close today, the absence of the Jews momentarily checking business. 

The business of the Railway Share Market has not been of an 
extensive character, but in sympathy with the firm tone exhibited 
in the Consol Market, there has been a decided improvement in 
most stocks and shares, the market closing today with much firm- 
ness, but with little or no busines passing. Midland, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire, and Manchester, Shefficld, and Lincoln, show an ad- 
vance of 1} per cent; Great Western, 50} 50}, about } per cent; in 
other things the rise averages 10s, to 15s. per share; North British closes 
55} 553; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 933 934; London and North-Western, 
88 88} ; London and South-Western, 92 92} ; Midland, 953 96; Caledonian, 
att ali ; London“and Brighton, 108} 109}; South-Eastern and Dover, 21} 
213; Sheftield, 333 34}; Eastern Counties, 11{ 12, The French Share 
Market has been active, a good deal of business having been transacted du- | 
ring the week at higher rates, the market is especially good today, in 
consequence of the unprecedented Bank return and improving trattics. | 
Northern of France, 38 38}; Paris and Lyons, 33 33}; Paris and Stras- 
bourg, 29} 30}. The Atlantic Telegraph Shares have fallen to 500/. per | 
share since the late interruption to the working of the cable, Red Sea Shares 
are § } prem. and the Indian and Australian § } prem. 





The Customs duties received at Bristol for the month ending the 31st of 
August last amounted to 111,489/. 7s. 7d. and were the largest receipt for 
the month on record at this port. 

The general business of the port of London during the past week was not 
very active. The number of ships reported inward was 183; and those 
cleared outward amounted to 146, including 29 in ballast. Of those now on 
the berth loading outward 55 are for the Australian colonies, 7 for Vancou- 
ver’s Island, 1 for San Francisco, and 7 for China. 

The suspension has been announced of Messrs. Archibald Montgomery 
and Co, Australian merchants, with liabilities for about 60,000/. The dis- 
aster is consequent upon the recent stoppages in the Honduras timber trade 
in London and Liverpool. 

It is stated that the unfortunate creditors of the Tipperary Bank swindle 
who trusted to the chance of settlement by compositions have received two 
dividends, amounting together to 3s. 6d. in the pound. 





| his rude force by a novice named Clarke. 


The Ceylon journals contain a long account of the proceedings at the 
cutting of the first sod of the Ceylon Railway, which was performed on the 
3d August by the Governor, in the presence of about 8000 persons, ’ 

The stoppage of Messrs. John Plowes and Co., an old and very respect- 
able firm in the Brazilian trade, was announced on Tuesday. It appears 
that the last South American mail brought them intelligence of their hav- 
ing been led into unexpected commitments at Buenos Ayres by a partner in 
their Rio house, and that in the uncertainty as to the extent of these opera- 
tions it has been deemed necessary to suspend. 

A tender of Messrs. Brassey, Emsley, Withes, and Co., has been accepted 
on Tuesday for the construction of the tirst section (112 miles) of the East- 
ern Bengal Railway. 

The Manchester Guardian announces the suspension of the firm of Par- 
doc, Hoomans, and Co., carpet manufacturers, of Kidderminster, with lia- 
bilities reported at 50,000/. to 100,000/. The assets, consisting of trade 
buildings, pl uit, &e., are stated to be large, 


Che Theatres. 

The period of inaction is now passing away, and the commencement of 
the winter scason is proclaimed by the reopening of the Haymarket. Mr. 
Buckstone has painted and furbished up his house throughout, and a new 

I i 5 


| drop-scene by Mr, Callcott, representing Thespis in his cart, is effeetive 


as a fresh landscape, while appropriate in its import, Novelty is not yet 
attempted. Murphy's Way to Aecp Him, which wound up the past sea- 
son, has inaugurated the present one, and Scnora Perea Nena, the Spanish 
danseuse displays her fascinations in a ballet nominally new, but really 
identical with any one of its predecessors, produced within the last halt- 


| dozen years. 


The power which a young and charming wife may exhibit in inducing 
an old and susceptible husband to adopt modern usages instead of anti- 
quated customs and cven to cut off his time-honoured pigtail, is agree- 
ably shown by Mr, Charles Selby in a short dramatic sketch of which he 
is the author, and to the suecess of which he contributes, in no small de- 
gree, by his very humorous and careful impersonation of the amiable 
but fastidious old man, whose amiability is to be increased, and whose 
fastidiousness is to be undermined by the allurements of the progressive 
lady, acted by Miss Swanborough. ‘That the moral of the piece may not 
render us too bigotted worshippers of modern improvements, the author 
has provided us with a palliative in the person of a very slangish and 
* gent,” who is represented with all 
While, on the other hand, the 
oldfashioned gentleman is screwed up to modern ideas, the eub of the 
present day is shorn of his modern exuberances, and thus a very respect- 
able type of the nineteenth century is effected. The place of moral in- 
struction is the Strand Theatre, and the dramatized lecture is entitled 
The Last of the Pigtads. 


very vulgar individual of the genus 





Music. 

We have a few words to add to our last week's notice of the Birming- 
ham Festival. It ended on Friday week with a morning performance, 
which consisted of Leslic’s new oratorio or Biblical cantata, (for it has 
not the dimensions of an oratorio,) Judith, together with Mendelssohn's 
sacred cantata, Landa Sion, and Beethoven's Mass in C. 

Mr. Leslie's Judit, it is almost unnecessary to say, is the Jewish 
heroine whose story is so graphically told in the apocryphal book of the 
Maccabees, who delivered her country from the Assyrian yoke, by enter- 
ing the camp of the enemy, ingratiating herself with Holofernes, the 
general of Nebuchadnezzar's forces, and slaying him in the night as he 
slept. The incidents are thrown into a dramatic form by Mr. Chorley, 
who has constructed a libretto well fitted for musical purposes. Mr. Leslie's 
music, considered as the work of a young composer, and as an essay in a 
most lofty and arduous branch of the artin which few have succeeded, and 
those only who have added to the gifts of genius the results of lifelong 
labour and experience—does him high honour and will enhance his rising 
reputation. 1t shows boldness of design, dramatic power, a vein of 
pleasing and expressive melody, and a very considerable command of the 
resources of harmony and counterpoint. Yet it is an immature work, 
and must be regarded rather as a promise of great things hereafter than 
as a great thing already accomplished. Mr. Leslic was kindly received 
by the Birmingham audience, and some portions of the work were 
warmly applauded, It received great justice trom the principal singers— 
Madame Viardot, Madame Castellan, Reeves, and Belletti—and also 
from the orchestra and chorus; and on the whole Mr. Leslie has no rea- 
son to be dissatistied with his success. 

The success of the Festival in a musical point of view has been com- 
plete; but the pecuniary result has fallen short of what was at first 
expected. The shortcoming is ascribed to the comparatively thin at- 
tendance at the evening concerts, which were certainly not so attractive 
as the great sacred performances in the mornings. The committee fell 
into the mistake of making them consist of the fashionable things of the 
past London season; forgetting that, in the present state of communi- 
cation between town and country, provincial audiences are now-a-days 
nearly 2s familiar with London music and London performers, as the 
Londoners themselves. But still, notwithstanding this shortcoming, the 
Festival is said to have benefited the General Hospital to the extent of 
between two and three thousand pounds. 

The Leeds Festival has been held during the present week. It began 
on Wednesday (its commencement having been postponed for a day, in 
consequence of the Queen's visit) and terminates this day. The perfor- 
mance of Fiijch, on Wednesday morning, is described as magnificent, 
especially in the choruses. On Thursday morning Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
a portion of Bach’s Passions-Musik, and Beethoven's Mount of Olives 
were performed. On Wednesday evening the miscellaneous concert was 
composed of better materials than are usually employed on such occasions. 
Among other interesting things it included a new Cantata by Professor 
Sterndale Bennett, called Zhe May Queen—a pleasant little pastoral 
drama, written by Mr. Chorley, which Bennett has clothed in music 80 
pretty, so fresh, and so English, that it cannot fail to become popular. 

All these performances have been attended by crowded audiences, com- 
rising much of the “ beauty and fashion” of the great county of York. 
Next week we shall have occasion to speak of the conclusion of the 
Festival, and of its results, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TURKEY. 
Ir it be possible for this country to do otherwise than “ drift” in 
its foreign policy, it would seem high time that the most thought- 
ful attention should be given to the questions of action that are 
likely to grow out of the present position of the Turkish empire. 
A great mass of difficulty and danger is accumulating with fear- 
ful rapidity in this direction, and unless far more of vigilance 
and forethought, as well as of determination, is applied to this 
first of modern diplomatic problems, this country and Europe 
may not improbably be involved in a protracted and purposeless 
warfare, involving sacrifices of life and capital, without any use- 
ful end either possible or in view. It is no small scandal to our 
statesmanship that after a sharp war, and the expenditure of 
nearly one hundred millions sterling, we find ourselves only at 
the threshold of the difficulties of the Eastern question. The 
dilemma in which the Mussulman power at Constantinople in- 
volves Western politicians, has never been fairly, fully, and com- 
prehensively considered. It is felt to be impossible to permit the 
andizement of Russia. It is felt to be equally impossible, for 
any length of time, to leave the Christian populations who inhabit 
some of the choicest, though neglected, districts of the earth, 
to the unmitigated sovereignty, in any substantial sense, of 
Turks, however varnished by European civilization. It has 
been attempted to evade the dilemma by regulating the des- 
tinies of this perplexing empire at a council board of Euro- 
an representatives, in the presence alike of Turkey and 
ussia. But no sane person can believe, for a moment, that 
the real question can be solved by any such agency. All that is 
really diflicult in the relations of Christian and Mohammedan 
pop ations in the whole moral and material constitution of 
urkey must be, from the nature of the case, either passed by, or 
——— by an assembly like the Paris Congress. While, on 
e other hand, the disposition to negligence in dealing with any 
uestion that bears a speculative stamp, which distinguishes 
nglishmen, whether they be grocers, or Cabinet-Ministers, 
tempts our Ministers, whatever be their party badge, to rely with 
infantile confidence upon the deliberations of these ineffectual 
Congresses. The most serious consequence is, that when any 
emergency requires coolness of deliberation, and clear intelligible 
ready action, as in the case of the massacre of Jeddah, a great 
flurry suddenly seizes upon Cabinet Ministers, and some net 
result of action is arrived at, which wears the look either of 
recklessness, stupidity, or perfidy. But there is little likelihood 
of any change for the better in our practical policy until our 
statesmen and our people resolve that they will have a policy of 
their own, the result of their reflection and deliberation, instead 
of having only a fractional and undistinguishable part in a mock 
European policy, For it is quite clear that this country must, 
when occasion arises, act alone in the vindication of its rights. 
And it is excessively inconvenient that some fancied obligation 
to alliances or congresses should deprive our statesmen of inde- 
meee and presence of mind alike, when there is any necessity 

or making use of a British ship of war. 

The case of the Jeddah massacre illustrates in a manner both 
ludicrous and painful the equivocal and hypocritical position, in 
which this country has placed itself, in reference to the received 
doctrine concerning the Turkish empire. In obedience to the 
formula of the ‘‘ independence and integrity” we make a demand 
upon the Sublime Porte for redress and punishment. But not be- 
lieving, with any very firm belief, in the willingness or amey of 
the central power to punish adequately the atrocities which had 
been committed, we take the precaution simultaneously of de- 
siring the captain of a frigate to proceed to Jeddah, and, according 
to the euphemism, “ do everything in his power” to obtain satis- 
faction. It is quite possible that Lord Malmesbury may not have 
perceived the full drift of his phrase: that, indeed, he may have 
conceived that it was equivalent to that ‘‘ taking into considera- 
tion,” which, in Ministerial slang, signifies indefinite adjournment. 
But the British navy is not yet broken in to the ambling pace of 
Downing Street, and when Captain Pullen was referred to his 
*‘ power” he very naturally thought of his cannon, However 
possible the interpretation of the doubts that hung over this case, 
which we suggest, may be, it is one which Lord Malmesbury cannot 
adopt, or be even suffered to hint at. Both he, and the country 
of which he is, for the time, the aceredited agent, must be content 
to abide by the bombardment of Jeddah as deliberately sanctioned, 
and deliberately executed. And, in this point of view, how glaringly 
absurd becomes the position we have taken up with reference to 
this huge mass of Mussulman decay. After having made the 
most heavy sacrifices for the sake of the ‘independence and in- 
togeity we take the first opportunity of declaring most emphati- 

y that we do not look upon the sovereignty of the Sultan as 
of any value for purposes of international justice and reparation. 
In fact, so far as our later proceedings since the peace of Paris are 
susceptible of any consistent interpretation, they look as though 
we were prepared to maintain the doctrine, that against Russia 





and the different subject Christian populations we mean to 
stand by the sovereignty and supremacy of the Turk ; but that, 
as regards the subjects of western powers, in all their contracts 
and injuries, we do not intend to rely upon that sovereignty, or 
admit its practical power one whit. 

anomaly, and cuntenlie 


here is here enough of 


ction to cripple, degrade, and confound our 
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policy in the East twenty times over. For it is impossible that 
there ean be success or dignity in any course, which being so i]]- 
defined to our own minds, is in the appearance it bears to. others 
so tortuous, and insincere, 

It is high time, therefore, that a radical consideration should 
be given to the whole of this ease of Turkey, so that at least there 
may be something like order and coherence in the differ. 
ent steps we take in the successive stages, or incidents of 
the question, If we really mean to maintain the sovereignty 
of the Sultan, we must maintain it, and defer to it for all pur- 
ge and not undermine it covertly, or assault it overtly, 

f, upon a full investigation of the piasisins of Mussulman 


| dominion, and the facts of the case, we conclude that the peace 











of the world, and the prosperous future of those important coun- 
tries which the Turks hold, are not compatible with the indefinite 
prolongation of the Turkish power, let us boldly adopt that ag 
our policy, and fairly take up the weighty task of forming new 
polities and states out of the decaying Mussulman empire. We 
do not presume to dogmatize upon questions of such grave im- 
portance as these. What we do affirm and with conviction is, 
that they ought to receive cool, dispassionate, scientific inquiry ; 
and that what seems, as the result of such inquiry, best vy & 
done should be done, codte qwil coéte, For we are satistied that 
the policy of adjournment, of irritating treatment of fragments of 
the question, in totally opposed senses from time to time, is only 
accumulating arrears of difficulty and danger, which will one da 
have to be discharged in full in a terrible manner. Nor will it 
be any excuse in mitigation, if we say that we have left to Pro- 
vidence what, as is abundantly clear, Providence has left to man, 

As we are here | pr a, only for a fuller consideration of the 
respousibilities and action of England on this question than has been 
given, we would prefer not to dwell upon circumstances the mere 
mention of which almost forces the mind to conclude that the Mus- 
sulman power in Turkey is irrevocably doomed. Insurrection in 
every quarter of the empire, chronic deficit in the finance, and a 
system of revenue, barbarous, unproductive, and, with Turkish ad- 
ministrators, we fear unreformable ; a great antagonism of religion, 
which is susceptible of no compromise; a — system incompa~- 
tible with civilization in its modern sense ; all these things put to- 
gether seem to imply political chaos. Not in the least as an echo to 
any religious cry, which is quite out of date as a help in difficul- 
ties such as these, but as definitely political doctrine we are all 
but constrained to say that the admission of the Turkish empire 
into the family of European states logically and inevitably involves 
the destruction of the Mussulman power, A species of compact 
has been entered into between the powers of Europe on the one 
hand and the Sultan on the other, that the dominions of the latter 
shall be preserved to him, in consideration of his introducing into 
them fiscal and legislative principles, such as civilized Europe 
adopts at least as its standard, if it does not universally realize 
them. We do not in the least see how the Sultan is to fulfil his 
part of the contract. He has neither moral nor material power to 
do so. If we lend him either we must not deceive ourselves into 
the supposition that the loan can be repaid. If we enter, as we 
are partially doing through our Section, into the administra- 
tion of his revenues, or as we have lately done by the Cyclops, into 
the administration of his justice, we enter upon a path trom which 
there can be no deviation, and which leads straight to the disso- 
lution and dismemberment of his empire. It is high time, there- 
fore, that we made up our minds as to what we are doing, what 
= mean to do, and how, as well as with whom, we are going to 

o it, 





THE MIGRATIONS OF LABOUR. 

Ir the late Sir George Cayley’s visions of ballooning had been 
realized, and we could survey the globe at pleasure from on high, 
one of the strangest spectacles now witnessed by aerial voyagers 
would be the perplexities and cross purposes, and the consequent 
waste, and voyaging and travelling, of the employers of labour 
resident in a broad zone of the globe. Any observer looking 
down upon the seas of the world, and seeing the cargoes of la- 
bourers passing to and fro, crossing and recrossing one another’s 
path, landed on islands whose inhabitants were carried away to 
make room for them, or themselves deported to make room for 
expected strangers, might imagine mankind gone mad on the 
subject of tilling the land, or bent on playing a costly and awk- 
ward game, in which nobody unconcerned in it could see any fun. 
If we cannot mount above the clouds, to get a bird’s-eye view of 
the migration of labourers in this year 1858, we can see, from our 
insular station, a good deal of what is going on. One can scarcel, 
open a newspaper from any part of the world just now in whi 
we do not light upon a paragraph about the transfer of labourers 
from one country to another. The movement is so nearly uml- 
versal, in regard to intertropical colonies, and countries in near 
relation with them, that the question which naturally occurs to 
all simple-minded people is, why do not all these labourers stay 
where they are, and work at home? What is the use of their 
turning one another out, and running after or running away from 
each other, when each country has work to do and people living 
there to do it? These simple questions appear to us perfectl 
rational; and no answer, we are confident, can be made whi 
will satisfy any reasonable and honest mind. , 

This wasteful and laborious shifting of the labour-supply—this 
costly effort to counteract the great natural laws of society—is & 
consequence of the prior violation of Nature’s laws, which we cal 
slavery, and which slaye-holders describe as the beneficiary serv!- 
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tude of an inferior to the superior race. The institution has be- 
come so nearly impracticable in the American sense of it, in our 
time, that a critical struggle is going on, marked by many symp- 
toms, of which the wildest and strangest is this mutual race and 
chace of labour round the globe. The process is something like 
this. 
The two slave-holding countries which keep up the institution 
itself, and the trade which supplies it, are the United States and 
Cuba. 

The American Slave-states actually contain nearly enough 
poor whites to till the soil; and no American products except 
sugar, (of which only a small quantity is grown on a limited 
area) require the labour of black men, Every year strengthens 
the proof that native whites and European immigrants can grow 
and prepare cotton and tobacco, from Virginia to Texas, better 
than negro slaves. But to the latest moment, the native whites | 
were prevented working, and compelled to sink into poverty and | 
destitution while negroes were doing their proper work. Negroes | 
were brought in from Africa till fifty years ago; and afterwards 
from States which took to breeding slaves when their agricultural 
capabilities were exhausted. Here were two scts of people where 
there was naturally scope for one. Thence arose the deportation 
scheme which thoughtless persons in Europe have been led to 
fancy a good thing, as tending to the abolition of American 
slavery. We were told, and were expected to believe, that the 
American marine was employed, and always would be employed, 
in bringing European labourers over to the Northern States of 
the Union, and, at the same time, carrying away American la- 
bourers to Africa, to equalize the numbers. Could a balloon- 
traveller see a more absurd spectacle thanthis? Plenty of whites 
pining in idleness and poverty on the land which the descendants 
of imported Africans were reluctantly tilling: hundreds of thou- 
sands of Germans, Irish, Swedes, and Dutch, pouring in at the 
northern ports; and strenuous efforts making in the southern 
ports to drive out, or carry away, supernumerary blacks to the 
old Africa. 

Look now at that African shore. There, in the Liberian state, 
are landed the few American negroes,—mostly slaves freed for the 
purpose of being so got rid of,—who are ‘to evangelize Africa.” 
** Here,” says the slaveholder at Washington, “they are nui- 
sances : there they wiil be missionaries.” A small group of them 
—two or three per cent. settle and prosper in trade near the coast ; 
a few more squat, and manage to live, somewhat further in: and 
the great majority—nine-tenths or more—disappear by death, or 
by being conveyed up the rivers. Then the Freneh contractors 
appear on the scene. They want free negro labourers for French 
colonies ; and native chiefs, andsome individuals more practised in 
business, supply them. Down come the helpless Americans from 
the interior, seduced on board, and then manacled, and earried off 
to Martinique or Guadaloupe, to be ‘free American missionaries 
of civilization” among the plantation-hands. 

But why will not those plantation-hands on the spot serve the 
purposes of the colony? Certain escaped Africans, who have 
made their way over to Dominica, have informed us, The im- 
ported Africans are paid nothing, and are made slaves of. No 
promises about wages, and about returning home, are observed ; 
whereas the emancipated negroes on the spot must have wages, 





| years ago ¥ 





and the ernjoyments of certain rights before the law. ‘ Still,—- 
free labour ts cheaper and better than slave-labour under any 
form.” ‘True: let us get an explanation by looking in upon the 
British colonies, in the same seas. What do we see in the 
least prosperous of them,—Jamaica ? 

We tind here a continuation of the series of mad freaks in sporting 
with labour, We find a population of 75,000 able-bodied labouring 
men, and the same number of stout women ready for that sugar 
production, which at present employs only 15,000 labourers alto- 
gether. These labourers are not hired: and not being hired, 
they settle on land which their industry has acquired ; so that, 
ten vears since, there were at least, 50,000 freeholders in Ja- 
maica ; and the number has increased largely since. Any or all 
of these tens of thousands of labourers would work on the planta- 
tions, on the easy terms of 1s. 6d. a day, punctually paid, ‘The 
planters will pay only 9d. or, at most, 1s. ; and they or their 
agents leave the wages unpaid for weeks and months together, 
lodge the labourers like cattle, or allow them to be charged rent 
three or four times over, and when the independent labourers de- 
cline such terms, and prefer to earn an easy competence at home, 
their bafiled employers call them lazy, clamour for governmental 
aid ; obtain grants for purposes of labour-supply ; tax the negro 
population for means to bring Chinamen, coolies from India, na- 
tive negroes from Africa; and, after all, find the new supply a 
great expense,—every coolic costing his employer 2s, a day, ex- 
elusive of lodging, over and above the cost of the many thousands 
who have died, and the thousands more who have turned pedlars, 
or mere vagabonds. Here is a new element introduced. ‘The 
balloon voyager may look for transports laden with coolies, such 
as are now swarming in the Eastern seas. They are too often a 
miserable spectacle. Not always; for, if these shrewd mammon- 
worshippers know where they are going, and can make and enforce 
their own terms, as in the case of those who are thriving in the 
Mauritius, and making Mauritius thrive, the compact may be 
mutually advantageous, But such instances are rare: and the 
importation of Asiatics into European colonies where they are not 
wanted is a supreme cruelty. The fate of the coolies in the West 
Indies, and the proclamation of the American Ambassador in 

hina, exposing the vile character of the traffic, illustrate the | 





fiees of sixty years. 


' the too great probability of some form of national disaster, 


wicked folly of thrusting them into the place of the labourers 
born and bred in Jamaica, ‘This is not all yet. There are two 
more scenes exciting wonder about Jamaica, While ship-loads 
of coolies have been poured out upon the shore, the vanllll have 
been refilled by the negro labourers of the island. More going 
to and fro! And why? In Central America, where transit 
routes are making, wages are what the Jamaica employers will 
give to, or spend upon Chinamen, but not the native labourers: 
so, while the labourers and masters together are taxed to bring 
in coolies who will cost above 2s, per day, the labourers are sailing 
away who would gladly remain for 2s, per day. Even this is not 
all. The Jamaica planters and their agents have just been treat- 
ing with a furor of hospitality an American emissary, named Dal- 
ton, who has landed among them to offer an unlimited supply of 
free negroes from the United States, on the terms of ascription 
to the soil for three years, in consideration of a grant of 
crown land afterwards. Many questions arise here. Why should 
Jamaica have more negro freeholders, when she had 50,000 ten 
Why not use those she has? Because they will not 
be attached to the soil, for even three vears Then who ean 


| answer for the American negroes, that they will consent to it? 


Can Mr. Dalton produce credentials, to show that he is their 
agent? So far from it that the free negroes of the American 
Union have just been repeating, with all possible emphasis, their 
determination not to emigrate on any pretence whatever. Again, 
we discover something, in recent Southern newspapers, which 
casts a clear light on the true nature of Mr. Dalton’s commission, 
We observe that in North Carolina, a Grand Jury has presented the 
free negroes as nuisances who must be got rid of, in order to the 
security of slavery ; and it is recommended that they be deported 
beyond seas, or sold away into other States,—the proceeds of this 
sale of free American citizens being appropriated to the fabrica- 
tion of a new literature suitable to Southern institutions,—the 
literature of Europe, and of New England being hostile to the in- 
terests of slaveholders. It is to be hoped that both the British 
and American governments are observing this course of events, to 
prevent mischief. Free negroes must not be illegally expatriated 
for the benefit of slave-holders ; nor may slaves be sold away when 
too cheap to answer at home, under pretence of Jamaica immi- 
gration: and again, our Government, which disallowed the Ja- 
maica Immigration Bill of last year, must remain on the watch, 
to prevent the reéstablishment of slavery under the name of a 
contract with persons incompetent to form such engagements, 

We might go on through many columns with our illustrations ; 
but we have said enough. It is only necessary to point out that, 
amidst all this fetching and carrying, the right kind and amount 
of labour is, as far as we know, everywher? on the spot,—placed 
at our disposal by those natural laws of society which work better 
for us than any devices which would counteract them. In the 
American States, there are (as prices now show) more labourers 
than the work of the hour demands, If they were paid wages, 
and employed in a businesslike way, they would all be needed, 
all who deserve it would be happy and satistied, the planters 
would begin to rise in the world, and their lands would emerge 
from their present desolation, The African coast would be civil- 
ized in a better way than by having exhausted and degraded 
slaves, or reluctant exiles poured out upon it; for legitimate 
trade and cheerful industry spring up, and now flourish bravely, 
wherever the slave-trade is predated. The English and French 
colonies would find labourers enough at command to educe more 
wealth than coolies and barbaric Africans ever create, at any 
cost; and, as for eastern countries, the Chinese and the Indian 
coolies would find their way where their own interests led them, 
—to gold-tields or sugar islands,—to California or Sydney, to 
Sarawak or the Mauritius, as they pleased. What can be so 
simple as to use the means under every man’s hand, and let af- 
fairs take their course What so easy? But therein lies the 
mystery; a mystery to the balloon-observer, perhaps; but not to 
eye-witnesses of slavery and its results. ‘‘ Men hate those whom 
they have injured”; and slave-holders cannot endure to treat as 
free men the very individuals, families, or race of those whom 
they once oppressed, Hence the race and chase, the absurd and 
abominable game of hide and seek, now going on like a dismal 
joke, all round the world. It is no joke to the victims deported ; 
no joke to the impoverished employers; no joke (though they 
suffer least) to the insulted resident population of labourers ; no 
joke to the peoples whose rulers are telling lies in council, and 
breaking treaties on the sly, and striving to undo in a day the 
noblest work of reform ever achieved, after the labours and sacri- 
How can the despots on thrones and in 
plantation mansions be brought to their senses, and their supple 
agents under the shock of the world’s contempt ? By an exposure 
of the facts, in the first place; and next, by vigilance in enfor- 
cing laws and treaties, and vigour in working under these natu- 
ral laws which it is our present business to assert, and which it 
will always be madness to defy, 


“ SETTLED QUESTIONS,” 
As things are in England, it requires but little foresight to diseern 
Yor if 
ever the country was in that dangerous and significant condition 
which is called * fools’ paradise,” it is so now. And in the boasts 
that are loudly, or tacitly, circulated it is as easy as possible to 
see the germs of “ ill luck,” as negligence is generally called. 
We have conquered China, and the recommencement of difficulties 
at Canton can scarcely make our politicians perceive that the more 
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we gain on that uncertain ground, the more we risk, It was but 
yesterday that we were exulting in the combining together of two 
continents by a permant “link”; and the link literally snaps, or at 
least is strained, before our crowings have ceased. We boast that 
we haye done with party opinions, merely because we are at pre- 
sent unable to discern how political parties will rearrange them- 
selves. And in like manner this latest news from China fills us 
with exultation, when it ought to fill us with anxiety. It will 
need some sharper rebuff than we have yet experienced to awaken 
us from these dreams, 

it is easy to account for this national temper, and perhaps the 
inquiry may not be altogether useless in encouraging a healthy 
reaction. Most of the politicians of the day have lived at least a 
part of their lives during a struggle to attain the practical solu- 
tion of some great question, Not a few of us, and the fathers of 
the rest, had a hard fight, in argument, and almost in sterner 
to bring about the recognition of political equality for 


Veapous 

Dissent. rs ; the political servitude of Roman Catholics had to be abo- 
lished by a severe struggle, in reasoning and in that kind of Par- 
liamentery warfare which is well-nigh worse than the conflict of 
the field.” The Whigs, who retain certain contracted notions of 
the degree to which this country may realize in modern days the 


theory of our constitution, had a lifelong struggle with the Tories, 
to extend the representation of the people; they beat those heirs 
of the Stuart faction, and carried their Reform Bill. The theo- 
retical conviction of Robert Peel’s youth ultimately became coin- 
cident with the demands of the trading classes, whose power the 
Reform Bill had augmented ; and with the ery of the manufactur- 
ing classes we carried Free Trade. We have thus settled the 
greatest questions that had formed the staple of political contro- 
versy : until at last controversy itself seemed to have come to 
an end. When the Chartists, professing to carry out the 





dogma of the constitution, and the promises of the states- 
men and middle-class men whom they aided in °30 and 731, 
asked fur an extension of the franchise to themselves and their 
fellows, they encountered a combined resistance; and_traitors 
amongst themselves assisted in reducing their petition ad absurdum 
by adulterating the millions of signatures with hosts of forgeries 
and ribaldries; and in that way Chartism, notwithstanding the 
recognition given to it by the prophetic philosophy of a Carlyle, 
or the practical economy of an Edward Gibbon Wakefield, seemed | 
to be disposed of by being “ shelved.” It had cost two or three 
generations to bring about the closing of the other great ques- | 
tions ; the country has been rather tired after the struggle; other | 
objects have attracted popular attention. Parties had become | 
broken up in the conflict; party objects have been so far dis- | 
turbed and displaced; and with the millennium of the French 
alliance aud the Atlantic cable, we seem also to have attained a | 
inillennium of faction, in the impossibility at the present day of | 
discriminating between Whig or Radical, Chartist or Tory, Free- | 
trader or Protectionist; each being all, and the representative of | 
every section willing enough to do the work of the rest, if they 
will only let him. We have nothing more to dispute about ; 
nothing more but to enrol the whole people in one great joint- 
stock company, with suflicient confidence in the chairman 
and directors of Downing Street to transact any business ; 
and thus we are absolved for ever from the trouble of ex- 
ploring, contesting, or settling public questions. So confirmed are 
many persons in these convictions, that some of the loftiest 
minds amongst us have theught it time to turn altogether from 
inferior and secular questions to others, which appear to be of an 
enduring interest; and High Chureh or Low Church has been 
seeking to take possession of the entire public mind, Geniuses 
more recondite, from Oxford or Cambridge, have superciliously 
smiled at the small struggles of the past, and have promised 
henecforward that we shall carry on public affairs without any of 
the petty seandals which we have witnessed, if we will only edu- 
cate the people, adopt sufficiently scientific methods, and leave all 
to exalted intellects, The day has come when high science shall 
be the dictator ; and in the present festivities at Leeds we almost 
see a prophetic masque, in which the Sovereign heads a procession, 
suppor(ed by the statesmen and municipalities of the land, under 
the guidance of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science ; music lending its rhythmical throb to the exultation of 
the hour, 

The kind of general tacit agreement in this assumption is but 
the indulgence of that appetite for completion which man can 
never shake off. He is constantly aspiring to arrive at some stage 
on which he shall repose, although o has not yet attained the 
smallest proof that in this human journey we are ever to reach 
“that goal” about which we have so many allegorical promises, 
There is not a settled question of our yesterday’s list that is not at 
this nioment snnlihed by some rising question for tomorrow. The 
Reform Bill, which some even amongst the Democrats of 1831 be- 
lieved to have closed the capital account of our Constitution, is re- 
flected by that Reform Bill of 1859, which speakers of the new phi- 
losophical class, the representatives of all the great towns, and the 
leaders of every party in the country, have recognized as an un- 
avoidable necessity of the morrow. Even the religious question 
settled in Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, is reflected by the intrigues of a Wiseman or a 
Wilberforce, a West, a Poole, or a Gresley, to supersede the Ec- 
elesiastical Titles Bill, to set up new standards within the na- 
tional church, or to mislead the people whom they can no longer 
coerce. Free Trade, which we have settled for ourselves, is but 
germinating in our relations with France, Russia, and Austria, the 











great Absolutist Protectionists, with whom the telegraph brings 
us into closest communication, and whom the commercial marine 
of the world places in contiguity with our dock-yards. There is 
not a foreign question which we boasted to have settled a year or 
two back that is not open to wider proportions, either by the pro- 
ceedings of the conferences in Paris, or by our own acts 
subsequently. We vaunted the settlement of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, by admitting the Sultan to the European system and 
detining the relation of his vassals to the Porte ; and we have just 
been bombarding Jeddah, and reconsidering a measure which wil] 
make the Danubian principalities semi-independent; after dis- 
covering the impossibility of sending a telegraph through Asiatic 
possessions of Turkey on account of her uncertain dominion ; and, 
in short, confessing to our own minds that ‘ the sick man” js 
sicklier than ever he was. Russia, beaten in the war, has beaten 
us in the conferences ; and while she is beginning to supply her 
deficiencies by the great railway which will form her own high 
road from the north to the south of the old world, the Pansela- 
vonianism which she patronises, as rampant as ever in our Ionian 
islands, is again threatening ‘the integrity of the Ottoman em- 
pire.” The questions of Italy and of Naples, never settled, are 
now augmented by the question of Portugal, upon which France 
is making some covert encroachment, Spain is a standing diffi- 
culty. As for India, we have been reconstructing the home Go- 
vernment before we have reéstablished our tenure of Hindostan; 
while the ex-Ministerial organ is announcing that the European 
garrison of Bengal cannot be lowered from its present standard ; 
the whole question of holding India by Indian means being re- 
opened by the state of the facts. There is not a question which 
we thought to have closed, abroad or at home, that is not renewed 
in some wider question now opened, or on the point of opening. 

To say nothing of new questions, or old questions in a new 
form—Austria going ‘ to resume cash payments in November” ; 
Russia emancipating her serfs, who so little understand the 
emancipation that they are playing ‘ Swing” to mark their ap- 
preciation of it; while ‘‘ the Empire” that ‘is peace” is carrying 
on a policy which compels every European Government to aug- 
ment its armies. 

And it is in conjunction with France that we have “ settled” 
the China question ; our other assistants in that operation being 
the United States, for whom some have imagined a Chinese Em- 
pire parallel to our Indian Empire, and Russia, who has already 
established herself on the Amoor or Sagalien, as we foresaw years 
ago that she would do. So much has the war arrested her pro- 
gress! China is proclaimed as ‘open” because we have suc- 
ceeded in gaining access to the central sovereign, and in so far 
beating down the local authority that a certain free trade is 
granted in diplomatic intercourse, in the establishment of factories 
at a number of seaport towns, and in Christianising. We, the Bri- 
tish, have gained this freedom of action amongst the two or three 
hundred millions of yellow-skinned, flat-faced, inert, pedagogue- 
ridden, ignorant, conceited Mongols, whose common sense con- 
sists in submitting to the most ridiculous tyrannies, and in the 
endeayour to outwit “‘the Barbarian.” In other words, we have 
established a free trade in encroachment upon the Chinese Empire, 
with all its capabilities,—a free trade in competitive prosely- 
tism, a free trade in commercial sharp-dealing,—a free 
trade such as this not only for Englishmen and our own 
sects, but also for the Yankee Republic with its countless 
projects, for Catholic France with its Jesuits and its duplicities, 
and for Greek Russia with its rooted ambitions in the extreme 
East. And this we call “settling” aquestion; as if we could 
not understand that it is opening the most gigantic questions, 
commercial, political, administrative, diplomatic, military, and 
religious, between the most powerful pos restless powers of the 
world, on the widest field within a national boundary ; that field 
being already crowded with the lowest rabble which is by cour- 
tesy called ‘ civilized !” 

BEGINNING OF THE THAMES IMPROVEMENT. 
Ir the English people is the practical people which it professes to be, 
and if the House of Commons represents it, the first step will soon 
be made in improving the banks of the river Thames. A change is 
about to be hn on the banks of the river, and unless the 
Ministers for the time being, the actual House of Commons, and 
the business men of the City, enter into a conspiracy to embezzle 
the opportunities of the Metropolis, and to defraud future genera- 
tions, that first step must be taken in conformity with conditions 
securing a progressive improvement. It is said that a company is 
in course of formation to enlarge the dock accommodation in the 
port of London, so as to give increased facilities for landing and 
for examining goods. That such a space is wanted no one can 
doubt. The docks below London Bridge may afford opportunity 
for the sketches from life which Boz has continued in separate 
novels, or for the much more singular romance of Joseph Windle 
Cole, who was at once author and hero. Picturesque elements may 
be found there, as they can be on any spot where w e have active life, 
with accessories of broken ground, ruins, and other forms of the 
decayed ; but it needs the genuine artist’s eye to detect anything 
worth painting in the dull, dirty, poverty-stricken scenes in so 
many of the wharves or in the crowded ill-contrived places called 
docks. It appears that the company centres on Custom House 
Quay, leased by W. J. Halland Co., and on Brewer’s Quay, owned 
by Barber and Co., together with a dock already constructed at North- 
fleet by Mr. Pitcher. We gather, however, from the announcemen 
in the Zimes Money-market, that other ground will probably be 
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brought into the scheme ; and that the warehouses and quays will be 
placed more upon a level, instead of exhibiting, as they now do, 
modern improvements alongside of the most antiquated burlesques 
of commercial buildings in a district which might be sup- 


posed to belong to beggars; a scene of sheds and lumber, ani- 
mated by a few poverty-stricken labourers loitering about. But 
before the plan of a thorough renovation has been even 


described in public, suggestions pour in for enlarging it by 
uniting the whole of the quay between London Bridge and the 
Tower, removing Billingsgate Market, and thus driving away at 
once mismanagement, obstruction, and eyesores. Undoubtedly the 
improvement will be great; but it would constitute a fresh and 
indefensible nuisance if it were to give us, on a renewed lease, ¢ 
construction out of harmony with the fiurt/-r improvement which 
must sooner or later take place on both sides of the river, 

Here, then, is the starting-point. Commerce at last has be- 
come practically and immediately interested in the improvement of 
the Thames banks within the city of London, This is the capital 
condition of all modern enterprises, that a dividend shall be de- 
clared, or at all events promised, within a short range of years. 
The condition, of course, is absurd, since it shuts the na- 
tion out from many improvements which are most desirable for 
the development of our national life, while it debars numerous 
classes of the community from occupations that might well em- 
ploy them. Neither England, nor any other great country of our 
day, would be what it is, if it had never undertaken improve- 
ments the profit of which would not acerue until after the lapse of 
one or two generations. But we who affect to be greater than our 
forefathers, can venture upon nothing except through the ma- 
chinery in fashion— the joint-stock association, with the 
condition of a dividend, at least promised, “within a year 
after the formation of the company.” Heretofore, Parlia- 
ment has played the part of pander to these companies; 
bat if an cometh out of evil, if the discredit into which 
joint-stock associations haye brought themselves is to have 
any practical moral, Parliament will hesitate to acquiesce at 
once in the dictate of any mere joint-stock project. If it 
cannot set going enterprises to improve the apparatus of this 
nation, even where there is no immediate profit,—if it cannot re- 
new that active form of national intelligence, it will at least pre- 
scribe negative conditions upon any mere temporary schemes, and 
will prevent them from becoming impediments to the action of 
our national energy when it shall revive. It must not fora 
moment be supposed that London Bridge forms a natural 
boundary between the kind of improvement which has been 
so long desired and that now proposed by the wharfingers. 
Already the City presents, in its means of transit, a daily 
repeated and living censure upon itself. We, a people 
who have spent hundreds of millions sterling on the object 
of accelerating conveyance, suffer the transit from one end 
of the metropolis to the other to occupy as much time or more, 
than the journey from London to Brighton ; though a little man- 
agement would soon range into rapidly moving files the crowds of 
conveyances that now obstruct each other, and a very little well- 
directed enterprise, in the rearrangement of streets, would place 
the most distant portions of this business metropolis within five 
minutes reach of each other. The great artery for that improve- 
ment would be the promised railway along the embankment, 
which would also improve the stream and enlarge the available 
space of ground; at the same time bringing forward land on the 
south bank of the Thames, and greatly enhancing its value. This 
will be done some day, and when it shall be done, it will ob- 
viously be necessary to place the departments in Downing Street 
and the two Houses of Parliament, with the business men congre- 
gating around those centres, in the promptest communication with 








the Customhouse and with the province of maritime business | 


“below bridge.” Hence the promenade along the banks of the 
river, the carriage-way for cabs, and the railway, with its tele- 
graph, must be extended below London Bridge as far down as— 
who shall say where this combined means of communication shall 
stop? It would be a disgrace to the merchants of the present 
day, if they were to ask permission to build up, now, a grand 
obstruction to that improvement which we foresee; and if they 
have the imprudence to make the request, it is scarcely possible 
that the stupidity of Parliament should go so far as to grant it. 





DECLINE OF RAILWAY PROPERTY, 
Tue state of railway property is exciting great interest on ac- 
count of its exceedingly depreciated aspect ; and the interest is 
felt not only by the unlucky victims, the “ original share- 
holders,” but by the preference shareholders, who, should the 
downward progress be continued, must begin to suffer as well as 
the poor ordinary, and by the public, who know well enough, 
from old turnpike experiences, that bankrupt road-trusts make in- 
different travelling. And if the slow coach roads created anxiety 
to the travelling public, how much more intense must the anxiety 
be on the fast railroads, where a mistake of five minutes or a 
worn-out rail may make some score or two of human beings de- 
viate from the journey to the next town into the journey to the 
next world. It is not that railways are at present bankrupt in 
any sense. One of the most important has this year declared no 
profits, but its books do show some profits; and we have con- 
siderable doubt whether its affairs are really in so unsound a 
state as those of some other companies that are exhibiting 
brighter dividends. But should the retrogression of the last few 
years go any further, we must begin to see, on certain lines, even 





preference profits decline ; while managers would necessarily be 
exerting themselves to make the accounts “‘ pleasant” by savings ; 
and that too, we must remember, while the journey from one 
place to another is not always under the care of any one company, 
The subject has been reviewed ina very comprehensive manner 
by those who take especial interest in railway affairs. The Rail- 
way Record has surveyed the general state of railway property ; 
though, no doubt from uncertainties in the later accounts, it has 
not brought down the review subsequently to the end of 1856. 
In this account, however, we see a return of 5.8 per cent on the 
borrowed capital, a little more than 3 per cent on the ordinary 
capital. Mr, John Grinstead has prepared an elaborate condensa- 
tion of the accounts of the nine railways connected with the 
metropolis, the table of which was published in the Zimes 
on Friday last; and in a note place we have extracted from that 
table its totals, with a very slight alteration under the head of 
‘« dividend” in order to suit the process of abridgement.* It will 
be seen from that account that the ratio of traflie receipts to 
capital expended has been 3.95, while the ratio of profits declared 
on ordinary paid up capital is but 1.67, Now these are the most 
important railways of the country ; they have engaged the largest 
amount of attention; they have had amongst their managers, 
Lords, Members of Parliament, and gentlemen who have made 
their way into the state service. Nevertheless, presented in this 
monetary aspect, their affairs appear to show a general and a 
steady decline. It is true that some of the number exhibit a 
much more favourable aspect than others, Excluding the small- 
est in the list, there is one which stands conspicuous particularly 
for the amount of dividend, which is 5 per cent, the others rang- 
ing from 4} to0, Accident may have something to do with the 
prosperity of one line during the adversity of another; manage- 
ment may have something to do with it ; but unquestionably the 
causes which govern the present state of railways belong mainly 
to the past, while on the other hand the causes which must go- 
vern them, in order to renew any appearance of prosperity, may 
be said to belong altogether to the future. 

There is no necessity to go into abstruse figures in order to ex- 
plain the actual condition of railway property. It may be de- 
scribed in general terms, if not more accurately than it can in 
precise terms, yet far more intelligibly. In the first place, those 
who undertook to construct railways, deeply impressed with the 
advantage which would be brought to the country, and fore- 
seeing the profit which would be realized by proprietors, were ne- 
cessarily anxious in a corresponding degree to overcome the ab- 
surd, the almost insane but powerful and consolidated prejudices 
opposed to them, Many landowners imagined that their property 
would be injured, others took advantage of the general pre- 
judice, and enormous prices were exacted for land; absurd 
conditions were enforced on railway companies to make them 
deviate either from this or to that other piece of land; and thus 
the one item of outlay was immensely caricatured. As soon 
however, as the species of enterprise became gencrally successful, 
another cause of waste and consumption sprung into active ex- 
istence, The very formation of large companies and large capitals 
draws round the office of a manager men who care less for the 
general benefits to be derived from the speculation, than for the 
pickings which may be got out of it, and here was presented a 
case such as has seldom if ever been equalled for the opportunit 
to make holes in the national pocket. The only mote which 
could be found would be this same English nation during the 
great war, when men lent money to our Government—whose sta- 
bility could not for a moment be doubted—at a profit of more 
than 50 per cent. In this modern case persons possessing parlia- 
mentary powers, and known to be engaged in creating a propert 
represented by millions, wanted, besides land, engineering aid, 
cash, legal aid, and parliamentary agency. The assistance was 
given liberally, and liberally paid for; and many a committee- 
room in the House of Commons has been the scene for enriching 
landowners, lenders, lawyers, surveyors, engineers, aye, legisla- 
tors also, at the expense of the unfortunate ordinary shareholders ; 
who in those days scarcely understood their real position. Im- 
mense sums of money were raised ; the progress of railway con- 
struction and traffic increased every year; we all looked forward 
to the completion of the iron net work, and knew, what we now 
know better than ever, that immense revenues would be collected 

* Capital ordinary.....sscecceceesesceeeeccseees £03,414,729 
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annually, All the favourable calculations have been more than 
realized by this time; but railway 7 a0 y at large is saddled 
with the accumulated cost of buying off aadiond stupidity, land- 
lord cupidity, and legislative bh ering, while buying in pro- 
fessional jobbery. During the last few years the amount of profit 
to be returned to the ordinary shareholder has been gradually de- 
clining, insomuch that even the preference shareholders are now 
threatened. Within the very latest years, as we have seen, the 
decline has gone further ; but we get some of the clearest concep- 
tion of the actual state of the case from the account of the nine 
metropolitan railways. Here we find that the property may be 
measured by the total amount of capital raised, nearly 
114,000,000/. ; which was raised thus :— 


Ordinary ......ccccccsesesccceceese 63,400,0007. 
Preference ...ccccccccecseccccesees 14,500,000/. 
seeee ESE Terme 


an. eee 

In these nine railways the traffic receipts have been 4,428,000/. 
the working expenses 1,998,000/, On their working therefore, 
the railways are extremely prosperous; but they labour under 
the hideous burdens entailed upon them by the manner of their 
origin. 

here is another burden which has been brought upon them by 

the manner of their administration. 
most of the passions that can be excited by the hope of gain, and 
of some others also. It is the object of professional men to in- 
crease the expenditure of railway companies. ‘The professional 
men have been in most cases the advisers of the railway compa- 
nies ; and we have formerly seen instances of such men retiring 
with presents or perquisites, possibly almost dismissed, but still 
with presents or perquisites, at the very time when the company 
was explaining to the world the nature of its embarrassments. 
But railway companies or the managers thereof, who represent 
millions sterling,—who enjoy incomes of thousands,—who almost 
fancy themselves the masters of the property which they are ap- 
pointed to administer—who look upon a seat at the Board as a 
step to a seat in the Commons, have become inflated with an am- 
bition second only in sublimity or lowness to thatofkings, Each com- 
pany has, scarcely with a metaphor, considered itself a potentate ; 
and we have already witnessed the wars which they have carried on, 
the invasions with which they have run into each other’s territory ; 
wars and invasions most injurious to those who are attacked, but 
almost as injurious to the victorious assailant. We have before 
our eyes the case of two railway companies who have dashed their 
lines into each other’s territories, with a considerable increase to 
the figure of their capital account; while there is reason to be- 
lieve that after all, they divide nothing more than the traflic 
which would have been divided between them without those ag- 
gressive and retaliatory trespasses; and the same principle ap- 
plies to the whole railway map of England. In short, the a 
way companies have acted like the young heir who cries ‘‘ Damn 
the expense,” because he can always borrow ; and they have sad- 
dled themselves with an aggregate debt out of all proportion ex- 
ceeding that of the National Debt. Take the case of the nine 
railways and you find a total ordinary capital of 63,400,000/. 
while they have loans more or less disguised amounting to more 
than 51,000,000/, The total of ordinary capital for the railways 
in ae is estimated at something under 175,000,000/. ; the 
total of capital pag by preference shares, loans, &c., is 
about 135,000,000/. Some of these comparisons of figures are 
most remarkable. The Railway Record estimates the deprecia- 
tion of railway property, as tested by the decline of dividends, to 
represent very nearly the amount of stock chargeable with a fixed 
return. Now there can be no doubt that if the National Debt 
made so large an approach towards equalling the working pro- 
perty of the country, we should very soon hear propositions for 
*spunging off,” and we should very soon cease to hear such pro- 
positions because they would be satisfied. 

It is time therefore to look the state of things in the face. The 
—— of railways hitherto, in the sense of profit and loss, must 

reversed. We must save the credit even of those who have 
entered into these reckless obligations; we must prevent those 
who buy in, even at a discount, from continuing that ruinous sort 
of gambling which has heretofore passed under the name of ad- 
ministration. It is not indeed altogether needless to reprobate 
the idea of resorting to wild measures, for the very wildest have 
been suggested, and even in commercial organs. There has been 
a hint, that since the goods traffic does not make such handsome 
returns on the amount expended upon it, it might be given up. 
England at this day giving up the goods traffic of her railways,— 
the very thing for which railways were constructed, and which 
has only begun to be developed by the most recent experience of 
railways! No! it is evident that two giant errors have pre- 
sided over this waste of railway property and revenue. The first 
error was the reckless method of constructing the property, the 
second has been the total absence of anything like guiding prin- 
ciple in the administration of the working. , oe the same am- 
bitions are followed by the same pitch and toss treatment of other 
People’s money. To ‘fight’ some other company, one railway 

reduce through fares to an amount which will not pay for the 

working of the trains; while passengers are irritated and excited 
to all kinds of dodges to cheat the railway. A supercilious re- 
fusal to consult the tastes and wishes of the public has brought 
about such a state of things that first-class passengers are driven 
into second-class carriages, and the highest class scarcely pays. 
Irrational dearness in one case is compensated by senseless —— 
ness in another—the railway company literally burning the cand 
at both ends and in the middle as well. It may be said of the 


They are the victims of 








railway proprietors generally that they are paying nearly all their 
income to the lender, and are throwing away the rest in continued 
attempts to cheat each other out of it. 

The day has come for railway companies to strike out a new 
course, and one has been suggested; it is, that the companies, 


instead of fighting with each other, should “ coéperate.” Other 
suggestions have been made that are equally pertinent. It js 


found that Boards become inflated with a sense of their own im. 
portance, while the individual members have a very small re- 
sponsibility, and nothing like the effectual authority which is pos- 
sessed by the leading professional men in the company, Thus 
a Board is proud to be merely the sereen of a royal expenditure - 
hence a proposal to appoint a railway chairman, like the French 
Emperor, by direct suffrage. Another suggestion is of an ex. 
ceedingly practical kind: it is, that capital account should be 
generally closed; but what railway company would have the 
courage or decision to effect that necessary operation? It seems 
scarcely possible that the subject should be entirely avoided next 
session. Perhaps the best way to adjourn it would be to appoint 
a Select Committee, which might ‘report the evidence” in the 
form of ten blue books, or more. Any statesman of immoderate 
courage might attempt a bill. Probably the wisest of all plans 
would be to appoint a simple Parliamentary Commission, with a 
real statesman at the head of it—a Lord Overstone if he were not 
understvod to have retired from financial life; a John Mill, if he 
had not already shown that he shrinks from a post of less respon- 
sibility ; a Dalhousie, if the labours and mistakes of India had 
not worn out the man who showed so much intelligence in draw- 
ing out a plan of order for the railway system. Perhaps the best 
chairman of a Permanent Commission to consider the best method 
of retrieving railway property would be Mr. Gladstone. 








Toe Wit. or tHe Late Duciess p’OrLEANs, proved in England, 
is published in the journals. The greater part is taken up with testa- 
mentary dispositions of property ; but in the opening sentences, there is 
much that shows strong family affection, and political convictions. 

“This is my will. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. In dying I commend my soul to God, and in the name of 
Jesus Christ I implore His infinite mercy, praying Him to receive me in the 
eternal abode, there to reunite me to those for whom I have mourned upon 
this earth. LIleave my maternal blessing to my beloved sons, and pray 
the Lord to guide them through this life, to give them prosperous days, 
and to grant them eternal felicity when they shall have nobly fulfilled their 
destinies here below. I bid them here a last adieu, whilst thanking them 
for the happiness they have contributed to my existence. I entreat the 
Queen to accept the last expression of my respectful gratitude. I bid fare- 
well to my mother, to whom I owe so much; to my brothers and sisters, 
for whom I have ever felt sincere affection ; to my mother’s family, whose 
tender hospitality has lightened the bitterness of exile of my sons and my- 
self; to my friends and servants, whose fidelity in the midst of misfortune 
has inspired me with grateful attachment; and, finally, I bid farewell 
to France, which I have loved so much, and where the happiest years of 
my life have glided away, I recommend my sons never to forget that the 
fear of God is the beginning of all wisdom, that it is a guide and beacon in 
prosperity, and a stay amidst misfortune; to remain ever faithful to the 
precepts of their childhood, and continue steadfast likewise in their political 
faith. May they observe it both by their constancy in adversity and exile, 
and by their firmness and devoted putriotism when the course of events 
shall restore them to theireountry. May France, restored to her dignity and 
liberty, may constitutional France reckon upon them to defend her honour, 
her grandeur, and her interests, and may she tind once more in them the wis- 
dom of their grandfather and the chivalrous qualities of their father. They 
should ever bear in mind the political principles which have made the glory 
of their house, which their grandfather faithfully observed upon the throne, 
and which their father, as his will and testament bears witness, had ardently 
adopted. His last directions have been the guiding rule of their education. 
In quitting this world I recommend my children to the Queen. My beloved 
son, the Count de Paris, will attain his majority the moment my will shall 
take effect; yet, notwithstanding this, I count upon the moral influence of 
the Queen and upon her respected authority to replace me in his councils ; 
I likewise reckon upon her maternal solicitude in entreating her to aceept the 
guardianship of my beloved son, the Duke de Chartres. Such duty will not, I 
trust, appear to her too onerous, for I beg my brothers to assist the Queen in the 
administration of the fortune of their nephews. I know full well the feel- 
ings which animate them for the children of their deplored brother, and 
am sure that they will at all times testify towards them a sincere affection. 
1 charge my sons to remain ever closely united; the indissoluble union of 
the two brothers forming the condition of their strength and mutual happi- 
ness. I desire that my eldest son shall, from the day that his legal majority 
permits him, take part in the family council appointed to watch over the 
interests of his younger brother.” 

Tur Censorsuir or THE Press in NapLes.—In one of the maritime 
cities of Calabria there lived an apothecary, who was learned not only in 
drugs but in books also. Ile had a little library in his back parlour, where 
he received his friends for the purpose of conversation and reading. He 
had to go on business to Naples, and while he was away the police invaded 
his shop, examined his books, and seized and earried away a number 
of them. The apothecary himseif, as he was returning to his despoiled 
home, was arrested on board the steamer, and conducted into the presence of 
a commissioner of police. By this functionary he was subjected to @ 
lengthy examination. He was accused of revolutionary tendencies, and 
to make good this accusation the commissary produced a book—one of 
the apothecary’s own books—which bore the title of ‘* Pharmacopeia Ital- 
jana,” and was published at Turin. ‘“ Do you know this book?” asked 
the commissary. ‘Certainly. It is my book. What harm can you see 
in it?”’ ‘* What! no harm in the title and place of publication > This 
book contains matters concerning Italy ; it is therefore a revolutionary pro- 
duction.” ‘Nonsense! Have you read it? Have you looked over @ 
single one of its pages?”’ ‘‘ Most decidedly not. I should be very sorry to 
read it. It's a suspected book—that is quite enough for me.””  ‘ Just open 





it then, and you will see that it treats of nothing but mixing of —_ 
cines, making of pills, &c.””_ The man of the police was finally compelle 
to release his prisoner. He had suspected the book because he was 1gno- 
rant of the meaning of the word ‘ Pharmacopeia,”’ while the word 
Italiana belonged to the proscribed and suspected words contained in the 
lists compiled by the gentlemen of the Home Office. —Continental Re- 
view, 
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SANFORD’S STUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
GREAT REBELLION, 
Ture are some historical epochs about which the studious world 
seems never tired of reading. One of these is the downfall of the 
Roman republic, from the civil contests of Marius and Sylla to the 
triumph of Augustus. Another is the first F rench Revolution, 
from the assembly of the States General in 1789 to the battle of 
Waterloo, A third, and not the least important in its conse- 
uences to the world, is the Great Civil War of England; though 

e interest of that period extends more or less through the whole 
of the Tudor and Stuart reigns and until the Revolution of 1688, 
One cause of the intellectual craving for these historical dramas is 
the greatness of the events and persons, as well as their wonderful 
variety. A greater cause is to be found in their revolutionary cha- 
racter. Great as the actors and actions were in themselves, they 
were far greater in their consequences. Had the Roman republic 
possessed virtue and constitutional strength enough to throw off 
the disorders which caused its downfall, the whole face of the 
world must have been changed in a way which we cannot con- 
ceive. We are too close to the first French Revolution to appre- 
ciate its full effects upon mankind; but beyond all doubt they 
will be very considerable. A similar remark may be made on 
that great political and social revolution which began on Bos- 
worth Field and ended at the accession of William and Mary ; 
but whose culminating point was the Great Rebellion. We can- 
not yet estimate the entire and disastrous effects upon free- 
dom and civilization which the triumph of Charles would have 

roduced ; for we cannot read the future of continental Europe. 
Ve have only to cast our eyes upon the United States of America, 
and the British colonies, to see the development of mankind that | 
would have been dwarfed, or stopped altogether by his success, | 

A fuller elucidation of this culminating point of the history of 
England, as regards the then condition of society, and the cha- 
racters, motives, and conduct of the leading actors in the con- 
tests with Charles the First, is the object of Mr. Sanford’s book. 
In the introduction, indeed, he goes further back. He com- 
mences with noting the influence on the English character = 
duced by the various amalgamations of the English race—Celtic, 
Roman, Danish and Norman; and the influence on the English | 
constitution exerted by the policy of the Conqueror, in distribu- 
ting his grants to his followers through different counties, instead 
of consolidating the fiefs of one baron into one great territory. 
The essayist then runs rapidly over the salient points of Eng- 
land’s political history to the accession of the Tudors, more closely 
investigating the nature of their ong its effects on so- 
ciety, and the gradual growth of public opinion and popular 

wer, till capable of offering a resistance to the Crown, although 
the last had been strengthened by the overthrow of the baronial 
aristocracy in the Wars of the Roses, and of the ecclesiastical | 
power by Henry the Eighth. An Essay on the characteristics | 
and extent of Puritanism both in its religious and social aspects, 
together with a pretty full notice of James the First’s character 
and modes of government, clears the way for a consideration of 
the announced subject of the book, ‘‘ The Great Rebellion.” 

The first “illustration” proper is an Essay ‘on the antece- 
dents and first years of King Charles,” in which scattered notices 
of that wneceth by contemporaries, and traits under his own 
hand, are brought forward to prove his utter faithlessness from | 
his earliest appearance in public life till the eve of the Long Par- | 
liament. The author also collects evidence to show that the | 
boasted morality of Charles is questionable in early life; and | 
that whatever his own conduct might be, he was quite disregardful 
of the profligacy of others, drawing the inference that the King’s | 
outward decorum was merely the result of a cold and reserved tem- | 

rament. Finally, Mr. Sanford proves from the records of Par- | 

iament under the reign of James, and Charles’s own language, 
that the excuse of ignorance as to the nature of the English con- 
stitution could not avail him. He perfectly knew the constitu- | 
tional landmarks, and deliberately set himself to remove them by | 
systematic perfidy. The ‘ Early Life of Oliver Cromwell,” ex- 
tending, by the by, to the election of the Long Parliament, when 
Cromwell was in his forty-second year, comes next to that of 
Charles, It is chiefly designed to defend his memory from the 
slanders of the Royalists, and the mistakes of more impartial bio- 
aphers. Under the heads of “Strafford and Pym” and “ Par- 
iamentary Royalism,” Mr, Sanford presents a gallery of por- 
traits of members in either House, with a fulness proportioned to 
their public prominence ; and asketch of the history of the Long Par- 
liament from its meeting, till the King’s violent attempt to seize the 
fivemembers. From that time, Mr. Sandford considers that a peace- 
ful conclusion was impossible, and the civil war virtually begun. 
A public life of “‘the Earl of Essex” follows, or rather a narra- 
tive of the events with which he was connected till the triumph 
of the Parliament was established by the battle of ‘‘ Long Marston 
Moor.” Of this battle, a full account is given from contemporary 
authorities and a topographical visit of the author to the spot. 
“Constitutional returns [of Members] to the Long Parliament,” 
with further lists of Peers or Commoners, and a small selection of | 
Cavalier and Roundhead letters of the year 1645, complete the | 
topics of the book. 

aborate elucidation, as already intimated, is the leading fea- 

* Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion. By John Langton Sanford, 

of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Published by Parker and Son, 
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ture of Mr, Sanford’s work. Original ideas will be found; as 
in that important perception of the Conqueror’s policy in sepa- 
rating the estates of his barons, so as to divide and break the 
power of any single chief (though a similar practice obtained, if 
not systematically, among some of the later Saxon kings.) Still, in 
the main, the author rather establishes received opinions on new 
or fuller evidence, than puts forth new discoveries ; that is, dis- 
coveries newer than Mr. Carlyle’s estimate of Cromwell’s character, 
or Mr, Forster’s representation of the Long Parliament as promul- 
gated in his late volume of JZistorical Essays. ‘This absence of 
originality in broader views is the result of accident or ill-lueck 
not of any want of original merit. Mr. Sanford has devoted 
many years of painstaking research to this period of English his- 
tory, especially carried on in reference to the character of Crom- 
well, His inquiries satisfied him that ‘the theory of Cromwell’s 
hypocrisy and ambition was devoid of all support in the real 
facts”; but seareely had he reached this conclusion, when in 1845 
Carlyle published his ‘‘ Cromwell.” Some of the ‘ Letters ” were 
new to Mr. Sanford, but he had discovered a considerable num- 
ber that Carlyle had not found, and these with other materials 
were placed at the biographer’s disposal, and appeared in the se- 
cond edition of 1846. ‘ Professional studies” suspended Mr. 
Sanford’s historical pursuits for a year or two. When he re- 
turned to them, he fect investigated D’Ewes’s manuscript 
‘*‘Journal of the Long Parliament” preserved in the British 
Museum, and which formed the substratum of one of Mr. Forster’s 
most elaborate Essays. The Zanner MSS. in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, the “‘ forgotten Council books of the Cromwells and the 
Commonwealth in the Record Tower of Dublin Castle,” and some 
other depositories in that city were examined ; and lo! the result. 
‘* My new materials, however, had so enlarged my original plan, that when 
in 1850, I went through the usual ordeal with the London publishers, they 
shrank from incurring any risk in such a speculation, and my MS. was consign- 
ed again to the shelves, where it shumbered peacefully for the next five years. 
1 then made another and equally unsuccessful attempt to bring it before the 
public in a reduced and modified form, I should, perhaps, have accepted 





| this last judgment as final, if the publication of Mr. Forster's Historical 


Essays, in the present year, had not called my attention to the fact that I 
had already lost the credit of historical discoveries in which I had antici- 
pated that gentleman by several years; and I accordingly considered that, 
in justiee to myself, I ought no longer to delay placing before the public 
some portion of my labours, leaving in their hands the decision of the quee- 
tion whether or not the remainder should follow in due course of time.” 

Such is the taste of the public or the publishers. An historical 
work of original research, on an important subject, with a full 
apprehension of the times treated of, and generally, as it stands 
before us, of attraction and readableness is barred from the world; 
while the most abominable trash in some form of “light litera- 
ture” is month by month, not to say week by week, thrust upon 
the public. 

The opinions of Mr, Sanford on the characters of Charles the 
First, Cromwell, and the great statesmen of the Commonwealth, 
are in kind similar to those which many entertain, and towards 
which the majority of the public are advancing. Perhaps from 
the stronger proof which the fulness of original evidence impresses 
upon the mind, beyond what condensed statement, however vigor- 
ous can attain, Mr, Sanford in degree goes beyond the genera 
conclusion. In his pages Charles appears not only without a re- 
deeming virtue, but as a base and contemptible man. Cromwell 
is a more natural, and it strikes us, a more consistent portrait. 
We seem to have a living person before us with infirmities of 
constitutional temperament, and not altogether devoid of that 


_ rugged harshness which mostly attends upon great stren of 


character ; but upon the whole an active, conscientious, and God- 
fearing man, with tenderness under a rugged exterior, It should 
also be remembered that we have Charles in his worst period— 


| for he certainly appeared best in his later misfortunes; while no 


one except the mere fanatics of right divine, charge evil upon 
Cromwell till he emerged from a secondary position. Of the 
great Commonwealth statesman the judgment of Mr. Sanford is 
very favourable. Of the Royalist Parliamentarians somewhat 
harsh ; in fact they are brought under the category of knaves or 
fools, without, we think, sufficient allowance for all the cireum- 
stances. We agree in general with Mr. Sanford, that even after 


| the terrible punishments and great reforms of the session of 


1640-'41, neither constitutional freedom nor the men who had en- 
forced it were safe from the faithless folly and royal prejudices 
of Charles, It is very likely that Pym and his friends not only 
knew this as we know it, but had fuller information about the 
King’s plots and intrigues than has come down tous. Th 
might conscientiously feel that both the liberties of the country 
and their own lives depended upon a wary and hostile progress. 
But Falkland and even Hyde, to say nothing of lesser men, did 
not know or feel this. They saw Strafford executed; many of 
the inferior instruments of tyranny in prison or in exile; 
Parliamentary claims and privileges admitted, and old abuses 
swept away. We think they might say, without any imputation 
upon their sense and honesty, ‘‘we have gained all we sought 
for; to go further will destroy the balance of the constitution ; 
we will stop where we are.” Tested by the event, and our 

sent knowledge, Pym and his followers were right. We believe 
the half century of trouble and contest that followed the first ses- 
sion of the Long Parliament, was necessary to establish our pre- 
sent constitution and condition: that had Charles been a more 
trustworthy man, and had the struggle ended with the autumn of 
1641, we should not have been the people we are, or the 
constitution we have, But the Parliamentary leaders did not know 
this; and could they have foreseen the civil war, the execution of 
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the King, the Protectorate, and the Restoration, with its vices and 
national degradation, it is probable they would have paused too. 
And we offer this excuse for Falkland and the royalists of his 
class (for Mr. Sanford divides Royalism into two classes repre- 
sented by Hyde and Falkland) with more confidence, because 
Hallam, with secret information which they had not, and the in- 
difference of our time towards mere authority which they never 
could have attained, is of their opinion. On the other hand, it 
may be said, that the two men who (with Mr. Sanford) have 
more fully investigated this period in its surviving documents 
than any other persons—Carlyle and Mr. Forster, have come gene- 
rally to Mr. Sanford’s conclusions. 

From the illustrative character of the book much of it consists 
of particulars supporting opinions with which the world is al- 
ready familiar. The broadest and freshest sections are the intro- 
ductory survey of English history, and the essay on Puritanism 
with its influences on the civil war. To the Puritans Mr. San- 
ford is eminently partial, and that on points where current opi- 


cial and gentlemanlike accomplishments —— with the eava- 
liers. To fully appreciate the evidence for the following picture, 
it would be necessary to peruse the religious exposition of Puri- 
ritanism ; but these passages will suflice for an idea of the au- 
thor’s conclusions and style. 


“Of course the licentiousness of the majority of the Cavaliers is not to be 
taken as negativing the decency of the minority. But there is evidence that 
with most of the latter also this decency was but wore as contrasted 
with the outrageous conduct of their associates; and that though the out- 
ward face of the court of Charles was much reformed from his father’s and 
compared with that, might be called moral and temperate, yet it fell far be- 
low our standard of ordinary decency and morality. ‘hose individuals 
among the Cavalier party who attained to something like our notions of a 
‘gentleman’ found themselves sadly out of place among the courtiers of 
King Charles, and do not appear to have found in that king himself the 
diffusive centre of refinement and purity which the modern mind conceives 
him to have been. 

* But not only would the manners and language of the average Cavalier 
of Charles I, have rendered him unendurable in modern general society, but 
his tastes also would have made him an unseemly and unsuitable companion 
for the intercourse of daily life. Habits and tastes which have now de- 
scended to the lowest classes, were considered by the thorough Cavalier 
quite as much essential parts of the character of a gentleman, as loyalty and 
reverence for church authority. Not only those refinements which we should 
call more properly mental, but the ordinary outward characteristics of a 
gentleman of the present day, would have conveyed a clear title to the epi- 
thet of ‘Puritan’ in the days of King Charles. The few Falklands and 
Southamptons were ever looked upon with dislike and distrust in the royal- 
ist camp and court as leavened with the spirit of their opponents; while de- 
corous persons such as Hyde were just tolerated as men of business, and 
almost openly scoffed at by the gay courtiers of Henrietta-Maria. That 
weak, worthless, overbearing royal beauty imparted to the court of her hus- 
band much of the empty heartlessness aud unprincipled levity prevalent in 
the circles of French society; and nothing but the more frigid formality of 
the King himself prevented the court under her auspices from forestalling 
(in an approximate degree) the licentiousness of their son and successor, 

**TIncredible indeed as it may appear to some, it is uot too much to say 
that (if we except afew Seomusaliie names among the Royalists—such, for in- 
stance, as the Earl of Derby) the Puritan gentleman a would be appre- 
ciated and sympathized with by modern society. Of course it is not meant 
to affirm that peculiarities of manner and language would not occasionally 
raise a smile of wondering amusement at his expense; but the prevalent 
feeling would be one of sympathizing respect. He might be judged by some 
over-strict and scrupulous ; but by them also the complete absence of coarse 
vulgarity in his manners would not be unappreciated. His ‘ preciseness’ 
even would be in many respects less marked and offensive to the world at 
large than is the case with ‘strict’ -¥ of the present day. It would be 
‘strictness’ in comparison with a much laxer state of general socicty, and 
would, therefore, in many of its once salient features, harmonize with the 
received canons of propriety of a more advanced age. 

“Tn referring to these and similar characteristics of the Puritan, it has 
been generally forgotten, that in the reign of Charles I. the great majority 
of the Puritans were not separatists from the communion of the Church of 
England, but formed a party within the national church. Although, there- 
fore, their earnest opinions gave a certain peculiarity to their manners, there 
was not the broad social difference which (far more than any religious creed) 
severs the Churchman and Dissenter of the present day. The luritan was 


not, as the modern Dissenter, hardly to be found except in the middle and | 
| larity at the expense but —— for the apparent advantage of the Prince ; 


lower classes ; and within these, still more restricted in his social intercourse 
by the special demarcations of his creed. His a yp aa of religious opin- 
ion did not with society at large imply the probable absence of higher social 
rank, and of the social influences connected with formal membersiip of the 
Established Church. Social disabilities of this kind, (fertile scurces of in- 
fidelity to conscience and silly assumption on one side, and querulous, self- 
sufficient rudeness on the other,) which are the crying evil of our present 
oe pee divisions, did not attach necessarily to the Puritan then, and in- 
deed scarcely existed at all. A considerable minority among the peers and 
landed gentry were socially as well as politically ‘Puritans.’ The wealthier 
merchants were generally of that cast; and a strong body of the beneficed 
clergy, who had their representatives in the national universities, were 

nly identified with that epithet. There was, therefore, little occasion for 


0 
that gaucherie often and very naturally resulting from isolation in one small | 


circle of associations; or for the fecling (sometimes unwarranted) of being, 
beyond the boundaries of that circle, a social ‘pariah.’ Nor, again, was 
there the resulting tendency on the part of the excluded to exaggerate their 
points of difference from the exclusives, and to assume an attitude of defiant 
want of sympathy with society on trifling points of ceremonial observance. 
Puritanism and ‘Cavalierism” (if I may coin such a word) were two rival 
principles, contending for the regulation of social habits as much as for po- 

itical ascendency, and in both respects on something like equal terms. 
Puritanism, therefore, was not in the former respect the enforced attitude of 
a sullen inferiority, any more than it was in the latter the mere reckless 

ration of a defeated faction. 

“ But there is one imputed offence, on the part of the Puritan, against 
the taste of modern society, which perhaps it may not be possible entirely 
to remove, his alleged moroseness. In the usual sense of the term we may 
at once deny the charge, so far as concerns the great majority of the Puritans 
and certainly nearly the whole of the Puritan gentry. We must plea 
guilty, however, if it is merely meant to imply the absence of that buoyant 
gaiety of demeanour which, with all his coarseness and frivolity, forms the 
undoubtedly attractive feature in the Cavalier. The habitual expression of 


} 





the Puritan gentleman was grave and subdued ; and this was the inevitable 
result of a mind constantly occupied with the deepest and most absorbin 

questions. It would appear as if the spirit of the sdisions reformation, from 
the intimate connexion which it speedily formed with our political history 

had penetrated so deeply into the mind of the English nation, as to affect 
permanently the national character, and tinge it with a reserved gravity 

which up to that time was not its marked characteristic.’ * * * # “2 

** The state of mind thus produced was doubtless an overstrained one 

which could only be sustained by the closer and more immediate presence of 
great events; but enough of it would seem to have survived the national 
reaction (or rather the reaction of the highest and lowest classes) to thought- 
less licentiousness after the Restoration, to make * English gravity’ a com: 
mon topic of remark among foreign nations. Those, therefore, who deride 
the ‘ moroseness’ of the Puritan should recollect that they are to some ex. 
tent ridiculing that ‘ reserve’ upon which modern Englishmen are gene. 
rally accustomed to pride tll. ay The Cavalier gaicty would be doubt- 
less (if separated from its less pleasing accompaniments) socially weleome 
on many occasions; but the general feeling of modern England would 
equally ‘ rebel’ against its frivolous heartlessness when applied to the more 
important concerns of life. Place an Englishman of acknowledged high 
principle and good sense, and at the same time a social favourite of the pre= 


nion from their own day to ours has ever been adverse—their so- | sent day, among the questions and feelings of the days of Charles I, and 


would he, in any essential point, differ from the Eliots and Hampdens of 
the Puritan party? Even now, the presence of great and ananiel events 
exercises an extraordinary influence on the bearing and language of Eng- 
lishmen of all classes ; and the religious expressions which appeared strange 
if not hypocritical in the mouths of the dead Puritans, have not sounded go 
unnatural and insincere when proceeding spontaneously from the camp- 


| fires before Sebastopol.” 


A striking feature of the book is its “characters.” They are 


of all kinds and classes, from the King and Cromwell to men who 
only oceupy a passing place in history. These portraits are, asa 
whole, one of the most interesting and original parts of the work 
from the author’s thorough study of the men. This estimate of 
the Duke of Buckingham, the elder Villiers, though confined to 
one aspect of his character has, we think, novelty and truth. 
“The Duke has often been spoken of as a weak man, of no talent; but 
though it were easy to reconcile with such a character any amount of favour 
with the old King, he must have possessed other qualities to secure the at- 
tachment of the Prince. George Villiers was the first and the last whom 
Charles admitted into his entire confidence; and this marked preference (so 
significant in its bearing on the question of that prince’s real character) 
must have had its origin in some powerful motives. Fear could not have 
been the actuating cause, for the whole tenour of Charles’s conduct towards 
the favourite shows that the intimacy which the latter enjoyed sprang from 
a genuine feeling of affection. The bond between them, created by a com- 
yanionship in early debaucheries, is not at all adequate as an explanation. 
Vhatever his occasional excesses, Charles seems to have been in general 
nearly as indifferent to such indulgences as he was to the infamy with which 
they had covered the character of Villiers. He had neither the violent pas- 
sions which suggest some excuse for these excesses, nor the lively moral 
sensibility which is deeply wounded by their association with the name of 
so intimate a friend. He had neither the taste for them, nor (as was appa- 
rent enough) any keen feeling of disgust at their occurrence in so gross a 
form. We must seck elsewhere for a solution of his conduct towards the 
Duke. There was in the Stuarts no more strongly-marked characteristic 
than excessive self-appreciation, and a jealousy of anything which might 
seem to imply in others the absence of an equal appreciation of their supe- 
rior understanding, and a want of due deference to their elevated rank. 
They only tolerated a man of superior talent under the condition that he 
never himself placed, or allowed others to place, his genius in favourable 
comparison with them, They were, as has been already seen in the case of 
James, more covetous of the outward appearance of authority than of actual 
though concealed power. Buckingham knew well how greatly Charles was 
affected by this feeling; and when he found it necessary to gain the young 
Prince, appears to have regulated his conduct carefully by a consideration 
to it. This man, so overbearing with others, and in his behaviour to the 
old King at length so rude and so tyrannical, was towards Charles familiar 
in his manner, but outwardly deferential to his judgment; and gained 
power by the contrast. Showing him that he possessed the courage to be 
insolent, he made in favour of Charles a marked difference, which was in 
itself a tacit compliment to the superior character of the heir to the crown. 
To grasp, apparently, at the whole power of the state, and then to affect a 
deference to the wishes of the future King; to stealthily insinuate into 
the mind of his unconscious pupil the ideas to which, when once adopted 
and brought forward by Charles, he would be prepared to give an implicit 
assent ; to affect a recklessness and extravagance in his public conduct so as 
to suggest the idea of a deficiency in judgment, and thus lead the Prince to 
infer the perpetual need of Ais phn caution; to exhibit a willingness 


| to encounter the wrath of the King, or the impeachments of the Commons, 





in obeying the wishes which he had himself created ; never to affeet popu- 


and to seem to owe honours and even life to the protection of Charles, while 
maintaining, in the face of an angry nation, the so-called interests of his 
master; in short, to appear to have no independent footing of his own, and 
no safety but in the continuance of the Prince’s favour ; and to become es- 
sential to Charles by making it seem that Charles was essential to him: to 
do all this suecesstully, as George Villiers did, proves the existence in him 
of no mean talents. That they did not raise him to a higher position in the 
history of his country is to be attributed partly to the extent to which they 
were weakened, and their effects counteracted, by fearful attendant vices, 
and partly to the necessities of his position, which, from the very nature of 
the tenure by which his favour with Charles was held, forbade the exhibi- 
tion of any great or striking genius. It was the inevitable result of the 
Stuart character that nothing but inferior talent could both serve them zea- 
lously and preserve their goodwill.” 

The accumulation of particulars, sometimes minute in them- 
selves, which Mr. Sanford has collected, prove that Cromwell 
had acquired as considerable a reputation and influence as a pri- 
vate gentleman of moderate means could well attain to, before 
his return to the Long Parliament. Similar evidence shows that 
he had experience in public business, and some training in 
government, before he appeared as a leader upon the public scene. 
See what a call was made upon him in the early days of the 
Long Parliament. 

** It has been ascertained that ‘within the first ten months of the Long 
Parliament, and before the recess, which began on the 9th of September 
1641, Cromwell was specially appointed to eighteen committees, exclusive 
of various appointments amongst the knights and burgesses generally of the 
eastern counties. The most important matters fell within the province of 
several of these committees, and some of them will come specially before our 
notice. 
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The most entirely historical narrative in the book is the ac- 
count of the battle of Long Marston Moor, though it verges upon 
special or topographical history. The action seems to have 
been as regards tactics or military science a poor affair. Neither 
army took up a “position”; and a ditch was a difficulty to both 
armies. The action was brought on against the intention of 
either side by the (seemingly spontaneous) advance of a few 
royalists. So far assoldiership determined the battle it was won 
by the stubborn determination of Cromwell’s ironsides and the 
vigilant prudence of their commander ; but fortune or Rupert’s 
conclusion had something to do with the defeat—I am sure my 
men fought well, and know no reason of our rout but this, be- 
cause the devil did help his servants.” In his local explorations 
the author has picked up some traditions of the battle, not equal 
to “ the height of its great argument.” 

“ The village answers literally to its name, consisting of one street of 
about a mile in length. The villagers would seem, if their own tradition is 


to be trusted, to have been previously in a blissful state of ignorance as to | 





the nature of the great conflict going on in their native country. The story 
at Marston is, that a true son of the soil, pacing peacefully over his familiar 
sods, was accosted by a soldier, who, in the authoritative tone so alarming 
to civilians, demanded ‘ Whom he was for, King or Parliament?’ * Whaat! 
has them two fallen out, then?’ 
Marstonian. Further tradition sayeth not; but my informant was of opin- 
ion that, excepting a conviction of a battle having taken place there, few of 
the villagers of Marston in the present day had advanced beyond the know- 
ledge of the Civil War possessed by the villager of 1644. Although her own 
ancestor (of the name of Acom)) was constable of Marston at the time of the 
battle, and she herself had a ver curate traditionary knowledge of the 
localities of the struggle, all the special knowledge which had descended 
to her from that important functionary was that his oxen were pressed by 
one side or the other into the service of dragging the ordnance ; that one of 
the cattle was killed by a shot while in the harness; and that, when they 
wished to stop to extricate the dying animal, the order came * Push for- 
ward!’ Such are the incidents which live in memory, while the more im- 
portant facts of history are buried in hopeless oblivion.” 

The incidents which live in memory are those which interest 
the persons who remember; and the death of Mr. Acomb’s ox 
was more to him than manwuvres which he could not understand. 
We are not so sure as to the “ naive,” and * blissful” ignorance 

, t 
of the rustic. It looks like a Yorkshire stroke, to achieve a 
safe neutrality. The Parliamentary army had been besieging 
York for nearly three months, and the affair must surely have 
known at Marston. 


















KHAKEE RESSALAH—TAYLER’S THRER 
MONTHS AT PATNA,” 

May 1857 found Mr. Dunlop a Magistrate and Collector, or 
Deputy-Commissioner in the Province of Meerut, but taking 
holiday in the Himalayas on sick leave, with a companion, Lieu- 
tenant Speke, who afterwards fell at Delhi. They sported away 
in happy ignorance of all worldly disturbances till the 31st 
of the month, when they heard of the mutiny, and at once 
determined to return to duty. Rapidly reaching Delhi by any 
means that offered, Mr. Dunlop found his chief in the besieging 
camp, and was soon sent off to Mcerut to resume his regular du- 
ties. The old general in command at Meerut was, as the world 
knows, not of the most prompt activity ; the natives of the district 
were still slower in the work of paying up taxes. Money was 
wanted ; and as it could not be got without some power more po- 
tent than a civil pre aud the reply to all applications for mili- 
tary aid under all circumstances and to all persons was ‘nota 
man available,” Mr. Dunlop determined with permission to raise 
a volunteer force of cavalry to perform various duties in con- 
nexion with preserving order in the district. The band was a 
singular medley. Officers “‘ out of war,” civilians “‘ out of place,” 
had gathered into Meerut. These, with other Europeans, formed 
the corps, which was oflicered by soldiers of some regimental rank, 
the commandant being a major; but the pervading soul was their 
founder. The majority had little military experience, and they 
had to begin with drill. But all could ride, some of them were 
crack shots, others capital swordsmen, and they all had the cou- 
rage of their race. A little time brought them into suflicient dis- 
cipline, and admirably they fulfilled their duties. They might 
do things irregularly, recklessly, rashly ; but they did them gal- 
lantly and thoroughly, with some of the military precautions of 
old hands, but more of the buoyant gayety of ol 
They were, perhaps, actuated by the principle that ‘the wolf 
never inquires how many the sheep be’; and clearly exasperated 
by the atrocities that had been perpetrated around them. This is 
marked by Mr. Dunlop in the sketches of a few of his comrades, 

*¢ The first of our Khakees in rank was, of course, the Major-Command- 
ant. The effect which the atrocities committed by the rebels had on the 
minds of their former well-wishers was typified in his case. Mis portly 
figure, merry black eye, mildness of manner, and uniform kindness to the 
natives, had given him among the Sepoys of his own regiment the name of 
the ‘ Rajah Sahib.’ But I have seen him almost frenzied, by the loss of 
near and dear relatives, look with hgrror on the entire race, and advocate a 
retribution which would overwhelm the avengers as well as the former vic- 
tims, leaving us neither life nor possession. + * * 

“Of the civilians composing the corps, one of the most conspicuous, 
though but a trooper in tt f Civil and Sessions 


DUNLOP’s 


ne Ressalah, held the rank of 
Judge of one of our most important districts. He much resembled Albert 
Smith’s Mr. Ledbury, but aged and experienced, with a high forehead, 
spectacles, patriarchal beard, and a good-natured gentleness of temper. A 
known reluctance to punish had characterised him in former official life ; 
but the hardening effects of the mutinies, and the habit which makes a 

* Service and Adventure with the Khakee Ressalah, or Meerut Volunteer Horse 
during the Mutinies of 1857-58. By Robert Henry Wallace Dunlop, B.C.S, Pub- 
lished by Bentley. 

Our Crisis ; or Three Months at Patna during the Insurrection of 1857. By W. 
Tayler, late Commissioner of Patna, Published by Thacker and Co., Calcutta, 


second nature, may be judged of by a scene which occurred in one of our 
expeditions, 

** While the Khakees dismounted were forcing their way into a village of 
rebel Goojurs, one of the latter, who, on the first alarm of an attack, had 
failed in reaching the village, was found perched high up on a neighbour- 
ing tree, and telegraphing to a distant Goojur township for assistance, we 
being already opposed to four or five times our own numbers. The short 
carbines of the volunteer troopers failed once or twice in taking effect on 
the signaller, who, on finding his position and employment observed, com- 
menced a tirade of the foulest vernacular abuse against his assailants. ‘I 
will soon stop that noise, my friend,’ mildly remarked Mr. , and at the 
same time quictly raising his rifle, a ball from its unerring groove whistled 
through the body of the Goojur, who fell with a leaden sound from the tree- 
top. * * * * 

** We had a right good representation of the fox-hunters of England, in 
the joint magistrate of Meerut, commonly called ‘ the Squire,’ whose Mel- 
tonian equipment, and easy seat on horseback, stood him in good stead 
during our dours, A khakee mess was soon got up, which did much to ren- 
der our anxious lives more comfortable. Our manner and countenance, 
when news arrived, were of course closely scanned by our Mussulman table- 
servants, Whose opinions as to the advisability, or otherwise, of quitting our 
service, would naturally be regulated by the way in which we prospered 
under our dangers. I have known a despatch, the disasters recorded in 





| which quite prostrated one old officer, picked up and read out aloud bya 


is said to have been the waive reply of our | 


youngster, amidst shouts of applause from the members of the mess, every 
iresh loss calling for a renewed cheer, in the fierce determination not to let 
the native attendants at least chuckle over our depression. A_ burst of 
laughter followed the speech of the reader, who, in allusion to the claret- 
mug cireulating round the table, exclaimed, *‘ Well, my lads, when the worst 
comes to the worst, we will finish with a mug of laudanum,’ ” 

The principal portion of the book is of course devoted to the 
doings of the corps: how they scoured the country, and occasion- 
ally with the assistance of the regular soldiery, carried villages, 


| cut up parties of the enemy, encountered and defeated rebellious 


| chiefs, restored order, and induced the settlement of taxes, 


But 
the exploits of the Khakee Ressalah are not the only topics of the 
book. Mr. Dunlop’s sketeh of his rapid journey from the Hima- 
layas to Delhi presents a good idea of the disturbed state of the 
country at the outbreak of the mutiny; and a very sorry picture 
of the weakness and panic cowardice displayed by the Europeans 


| at Simla—the only place we believe throughout the mutiny where 


yday-makers, | 








mere helplessness and fear was exhibited, though in several cities 
want of promptitude and decision was displayed. Of the siege of 
Delhi we have slight, though interesting glimpses, and several 
hints in reference to civil and military matters. As regards the 
former, Mr. Dunlop adopts an opinion of Lord Ellenborough, that 
all our home nominations should be to the army ; the force, or in- 
deed reason of which we do not perceive, even with the recom- 
mendatory exposition. Mr. Dunlop differs from Mr. Raikes as 


| to the cause of the mutiny, attributing it to a Mahometan plot; 


though the evidence he offers is limited and inconclusive. The 
martial hints are derived from the author's own experience in the 
*‘ trade of war,” and one of them relates to personal defence 
against natives, 

** They can parry a cut well, but never attempt to parry the thrust. A 
regular Hindoostanee sowar has no chance against a good English fencer, 
I saw two of our party lose their horses from desperate sword-cut wounds, 
inflicted by a swordsman, who sprang up in a sugar-cane field; but this 
was from bad management on their part. Instead of putting spurs to their 
horses and riding straight at him with the thrust, they turned short round, 
avoiding the cuts themselves, but got their horses so injured they had to be 
destroyed. e e * 

‘For a horseman it is advisable, as a general rule, that he should use his 
revolvers for footmen, and his sword for mounted enemies. An active foot- 
man is generally more than a match for a swordsman on horseback, if fight- 
ing at the time, though numbers are cut up with facility as soon as they turn 
and fly. This last is partly attributable to the native idiosynerasy in apa- 
thetically yielding, when they have no chance, which I have before alluded 
to. Very much of course depends upon your horse, and a brute that won’t 
stand fire should never be mounted as a charger. A native cannot cope 
with a good fencer using the small sword, but will very likely beat him if 
he keeps to cutting only. There are few, however, who understand fencing; 
and it is advisable for such to have a light steel arm-guard made to suit the 
outside of the arm from the elbow to the wrist, with a slight raised catch at 
the elbow, and the other end projecting well out to save the fingers. Such 
a guard is easily fastened on by two broad leather-straps tothe arm, * * 

** As it is concealed by the sleeve of the coat, and as a good native swords- 
man could cut through the unprotected arm and cleave the skull with fa- 
cility, he does not check or change his blow on seeing the arm raised. But 
at the same moment that he discovers from the jar to his wrist, that ‘you 
must have had some iron under your sleeve,’ he finds that he has himself 
got something similar transfixing his own body. 

“On horseback it is usual for two opponents to close sword-arm to sword- 
arm; but when using the guard, it is better, after approaching in the usual 
way on nearing your adversary, to incline your horse a little to the right, so 
as to pass on his left. The cut any native will give is probably No. 1, or 
No. 6, either of which is easily received on the left arm, of course dropping 
the rein, and giving a cross point at the same time.” 

It is curious how, in this varied world, farce alternates with 
tragedy. The most pitiful or the most terrible incidents are fol- 
lowed or accompanied by the most ludicrous. Amid the horrors 
of mutiny, massacre, battle, and the assault of Delhi, there went 
on something akin to the comical scenes of a mixed drama when 
Jack or Pat are represented in “ foreign parts.” The stories it 
will be seen are apropos to a suggestion for employing Europeans 
in the police force to arrest Europeans. 

“It is to be hoped that, as the number of our European community in- 
creases, a much larger proportion of Europeans will be employed in our 
subordinate police-otfices, As it is, the native policemen being much too 
afraid of the fists of any drunken European to arrest without wounding 
him, and as of course in such times it would not do to permit them the use, 
as they always wish, of deadly weapons, the magistrates and district officers 
are often obliged to undertake ordinary executive duties better suited to 
private A 1 of the Metropolitan or other police ; they alternate, in fact, be- 
tween governing a province or acting as common constables. : 

“ My assistant, young E, C——, had, on one occasion, to go out to Sird- 
hanah and bring back a soldier of the 60th Q. Rifles, who had installed 
himself at that n Be as a self-elected proconsul, had compelled the native 
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officials to clear out a house for him, levied contributions from the bunyas, 
(grain dealers,] and passed his time in expatiating on his own elevated po- 
sition, and parading about the bazaar, when half drunk, to the mortal ter- 
ror of the bunyas. He was delivered over to the commanding ofticer of his 
corps, but escaped again shortly afterwards from custody. At ten o'clock 
one night, some time after the capture of Delhi, I was called on by the teh- 
sildar, who is head of the native police in his own division, to report that a 
public conveyance running between Delhi and Meerut had been stopped 
near the former place, by a drunken European, who insisted on getting in, 
to the great alarm of two native passengers by the vehicle. He remained quiet 
for some time, but then commenced a personal assault on one of the passen- 
gers, whom he quickly ejected, the other abandoning his seat of his own 
accord. The European then ordered the coachman to drive on, expressing 
himself, so far as the driver could make out, perfectly inditferent as to the 
direction in which they went. When within five miles of Meerut, he dis- 
missed the coachman also, preferring to drive his own conveyance. ‘The 


| 


horse being an old stager, took him straight to his stables, where he was | 
found by the coachman, who followed on foot, dead drunk, inside of the | 


palkie gharrie. 

** The usual plan is to make over such characters to the Brigade-Major, 
but it is not always easy to arrest them for the purpose ; and as it was then 
late, I ordered the Tehsildar to lock the fellow up in some strong room in 
the Tehsil till morning, his intoxication rendering him helpless. This was 
duly done; but at two o’clock I was awoke by an urgent express from the 
Tehsildar, to the effect that the Feringhee had grown furious, and was ex- 

ected shortly to kick his way through the door of his cell. It was evident 

e could not have been so drunk as at first supposed. Iaving no agency 
fitted for the duty, I hurried down myself, and found a brawny European 
soldier of the 2d Company’s Fusiliers, with a most Donnybrook appearance, 
and considerably intoxicated. He would not then, however, let me know 
his name or regiment. I tried reasoning with him at first, offering him the 
choice of remaining where he was till the morning, or going at once before 
the Brigade-Major, telling him that he should not be released until 1 had 
learnt what had become of the Dawk travellers. Neither alternative suited 
him; and so refusing to do either, he swore that if restrained at all, he 
would take some one’s life before he left. 

“One only of the Chuprassics on foot, and four of my Sikh guard on 

horseback, had remained to sec the door ef his cell opened, the others having 
a ludicrous dread of its occupant. After conversing rationally some time, 
he suddenly flew at the unfortunate footman, dealing him a blow on th 
face, and started off, pursued by myself. The tehsildar unfortunately com- 
ing in his way, was collared; and as I had not the usual baten with which 
such a character would receive an anodyne application on the head from a 
London policeman, I had to take my friend by the throat, and commence a 
simple trial of strength between a sober man and a tipsy one. ‘The Sikhs, 
however, promptly dismounted, and, coming to my assistance, pinioned th 
culprit hand and foot. He howled and struggled Tike a wild beast, but was 
marched off ‘7 ct armis’ to the Brigade-Major’s, indulging in a torrent of 
abuse, and exhibiting considerable fi rtility of resource in the variety, and 
to me at least, novelty of his invectives. At one time, in contradistinetion 
to the social position which he was pleased to ascribe to me, he announced 
himself to be an Irishman, one of the finest soldiers in creation. ‘Och! 
we’re the pride of the world, we are,’ he said. This gratifying re- 
flection appeared to mollify him considerably, but the flattering unction 
was so frequently applied, that it began to lose its effect, and he returned 
with renewed vigour to execration and abuse. As 1 would do nothing but 
smile blandly at the confidential communications as to his personal opinion 
of my eyes, limbs, and re lations, with which he favoured me, he tried the 
effect of translating his select sentences into not very select Hindoostani, for 
the information and improvement of the natives around, and I was glad to 
deposit him in the quarter-guard of H,. M. 6th Dragoons, to be disposed of 
the military authorities.” 
; “ Improved,” the Indian mutiny would assuredly do one thing ; 
inspire the historian and the reader of history with greater tole- 
ration as regards the severities practised in former and less 
milder-mannered times. Who that remembers the public feeling 
on the arrival of the news of the massacres, especially the atrocity 
of Cawnpore, can much wonder at the feeling against the Irish 
for the massacre of 1641, or the way in which it was avenged. 
Don John of Austria has been accused of barbarity for having at 
the battle of Lepanto displayed the head of the Turkish admiral 
as an ensign at the mast-head ; and defended by the barbarity of 
his times. Yet the Khakee Ressalah used the head of some petty 
potentate for a similar purpose. 

** We carried 2 small silken union-jack as the banner of the Volunteers, 
and on this occasion an ensign also, in the shape of Sah Mull’s gory head 
stuck on a long spear. This last was necessary, to prove to the country- 

le, who knew the sternly resolute features of the old ruffian well, that 
heir leader was really dead.” 

The novelty and peculiarity of the service gives a degree of 
noveity to the book. This quality is further heightened by the 
style which is easy, vigorous, and free-spoken, but dashed oceca- 
sionally by a touch of egotism. 


The little work of Mr. W. Tayler, the late Commissioner of 
Patna, primarily entitled Our Crisis, is an importation from Cal- 
eutta. It contains an account of the apprehensions felt by the 
European residents at Patna from the news of the mutinies 
around them, and their observation of the suspicious bearing of 
the natives in the city; who became at times what is now vul- 

ly called “‘cheeky.” It also describes the anxieties of the au- 
or, and the means he took by the arrest of certain natives, the 
punishment of conspirators, and sundry precautions to prevent an 
outbreak. As Mr. Tayler’s duties constantly kept him in com- 
munication with General Lloyd at Dinapore, and he frequently 
visited the station, he informs his readers of the doings there ; 
but the only matters of any moment are the confused and ill- 
managed embarkation of the force sent in pursuit of the muti- 
neers, and their return after their defeat and Seo loss. 

*¢ §till, no one doubted that the brave band, which steamed off on the 
29th under the animating cheers of the spectators, would do their work, as 
English soldiers ever do, and bring back the besieged in safety. 

* Accordingly, the next day, I went up with my wife and daughters to 
welcome the victorious force, with the rescued garrison. After several 
hours of anxious expectation, the steamer hove in sight; as she neared the 
shore, every breath was held in excitement; an unusual stillness first at- 
tracted the notice of the spectators ; no waving hats, no cheers, no sign of 
exultation. Down they came, steamer and flat, dull, quiet, and ominous ; 


| the mind in indefinite apparitions. 





allseemed to feel the weight of some heavy disaster, and when the vessel 
made for the hospital, instead of coming onwards to the usual moorings, the 
feeling became certainty. 

** Never had I witnessed—God grant I never may witness—so harrowing 
a scene, too dreadful to forget, far too dreadful to attempt to describe with 
any minuteness.”’ 

The want of the publication is action. Beyond the rather 
tricky arrest of three Wahaba Moulvees or religious leaders, (who 
were invited to council and then detained,) and the putting down 
of an outbreak by force of which we only hear, the narrative is 
occupied by projects, rumours, movements that lead to nothing, 
and by suspected or possibly real plots ; but which are either not 
developed by proofs, or the plotters escape. No doubt persons 
exposed to threatening through intangible dangers may feel as 
much as those who have to meet the visible peril; while the res- 
ponsible officer may suffer less anxiety from the evil which pre- 
sents itself in a definite form, than from that which comes before 
But feelings or frights that 
end in comparatively nothing do not excite the interest of the 
reader in their narration, especially if they resemble those of 
which he has read a good deal before. ‘The people at Patna 
were perhaps in more real danger than those at Agra, of whose 
terrors Colonel Bouchier speaks so slightingly ; but the danger is 
never apparent to the reader. The best parts relate to indications 
of native character; of this the bearing of a man condemned te 
death as the leader of the outbreak already alluded to is a good 
example. 


* Peer Ali himself was a model of the desperate and determined fanatic; 
repulsive in appearance, with a brutal and sullen countenance, he was calm, 

If-possessed, and almost dignified, in language and demeanour. 

** After capital sentence had been pronounced upon him, 1 sent for him, 


med him in my private 


nd questi 
th plot. 


lon regaral 


as I generally did with such criminals,) a 
room, in hopes of eliciting some further inform 





** Heavily fettered, his soiled garments stained deeply lood from a 
wound in his side, confronted with myself and several other English gentles 
men, the last hope of life departed, not for a moment did he betray agitas 
tion, despondeney, or fear. 

“On being asked whether he could do anything to make it worth while 


and some conte mpt, 
others in which it is 
I had exe reised, 
such as me, 
ject W ill never 


to spare his life, he answered with supreme c 
* There are some cases in which it i 
better to lose it.’ He then taunted me with the 0] 

and concluded his speech by saying, ‘ You may hang me, o7 
every day, but thousands will rise in my place, and y 
be gaing a.’ 

* After this defiance, he join 
utmost polite ness, as if he was on the best of terms w ith himse 
and me, ‘I have something to ask.’ * Well, what is it? speak.’ . My 
house?’ ‘It will be razed to the ground.’ ‘* My property?” * It will be 
confiscated.’ ‘* My children,’ and here for the first time his voice faltered 
and his tone betrayed emotion. On my asking him where his children 
were, he said they were in Oude, and all I could tell him was, that, under 
the circumstances of that country, it was impossible to make either guess or 
promise in regard to them. ve 

‘* He then salaamed, respectfully rose on the order being 
walked out unmoved, and, to all appearance, unconcerned. 

‘1 have dwelt at some length on the description of this man, because he 
is the type of a class, with many of whom we have in this country to deal— 
men whose unconquerable fanaticism renders them dangerous enemies, and 
whose stern resolution entitles them, in some measure, to admiration and ree 
spect.” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Tayler’s exertions, and judged by the 
event successful exertions, he has been displaced. This would 
appear to have been owing to an order of his for outpost officers 
to abandon their stations and concentrate on Patna, In the case 
of Gya the order was accompanied by a permission to abandon the 
treasure if necessary to preserve lives. By an unlucky combina- 
tion of circumstances Gya and the treasure were at first aban- 
doned ; but the officer in charge afterwards returned, and was 
able by the fortunate arrival of an escort to carry the money to 
Caleutta. With only one side of the case before us, and that not 
completely stated, (for we hear of seeret hostility and of a narra- 
tive printed for private circulation among the author's friends,) 
we cannot offer an opinion upon the matter. Neglect, incapacity 
and weakness, should beyond all question be subject to removal ; 
but it seems harsh, and is indeed, impolitic, to punish a mere 
error of judgment in a detail, when the main business has been 
successfully conducted, 


life, 


is good to save 


l his manacled hands, and said, with the 
if, the world, 


given, and 


COLBURN AND HOLLEY’S COMPARISON OF AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN RAILWAYS." 

Tue authors of this elaborately “‘ got up” folio were originally 
deputed by a few American railway companies to examine the 
European lines in order to compare their working expenditure 
with those of America. ‘The results of this examination, chiefly 
carried on in England and France, were embodied in a report to 
the particular companies who employed its authors. This report 
received so much attention from the American railway world that 
Messrs. Colburn and Holley were induced to rewrite and extend 
their official report, and publish it in the form of a volume, 

The term “ working” expenses must receive a large interpreta- 
tion. It not only embraces the payments for salaries, the charge 
for locomotives, fuel, carriages, &e., and the renewal of rails, but 
extends to the permanent way itself, and even to its original for- 
mation ; since the subsequent outlay greatly depends upon the 
thorough construction of the way. Where the earthwork has 
been solidly “ built” and completely drained, and the ballast has 
been formed of proper materials, the road itself of course lasts 
much longer, and is finally much cheaper than if badly made im 
oal-Burning Locomotive Boilers of European Rail- 
Q an and American 


By Zerah Colburn 
Published 


* The Permanent Way and ( 
ways. With a comparison of the Working Economy of Europe: 
lines and the principles upon which improvement must proceed . 
and Alexander L. Holley. With fifty-one engraved plates by J. Bien. 
by Holley and Colburn, New York. 
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the first instance. 
work is unsettled, loose, and imperfectly drained, or not drained 
at all, the road is continually liable to partial destruction | 
from rain, frost, thaw, and other atmospheric action, involving 
heavy expenses in continual repairs. In like manner, if the 
“ballast,” or upper surface of the road, which is designed to form 
a bed for the sleepers on which the iron rails are fixed, to spread 
an equal bearing over the whole way, and to equalize the elas- 
ticity in working 
would quickly be destroyed) ; if, we say, this ballast is bad, or it 
is pretty well dispensed with, then not only are the earthworks 
and sleepers more hable to injury from exposure, and the iron 
rails to damage from the irregularities that take place, owing to 
the rails unequally sinking ; but the locomotives and carriages are 
subject to unnecessary wear and tear irom the shocks this state of 
the rails causes. As it also creates a greater resistance to be over- 
come, there is greater expense both for traction power, and for 
wear. It is to these points and the combustion of coal that our 
authors most fully address themselves, with a view of inducing a 
more really economical construction and minagement of American 
railways ; points it appears that America is 
greatly behind Europe. In following summary 
comparison, an allowance onght probably to be made for thos 
European, or at all events Englis } 


as upon all the 


considering the 


h railways, that postpone the 
annual repairs of their permanent way, to swell the annual divi- 
dend, as did the Eastern Counties some years ago; but with every 
allowance the discrepancy is startling. ‘I authors have turned 
. 
i 


th: pound sterlir L, into dollars, at 4 dollars 88 cents, but if the 
to pounds, divides them 


read re desirous of redu Ing the amounts 


be near enough. 











by d, the result wil 

In compari ur} , in these re permanent way and lo- 
comotives}] with 1 rop ef t le t tl 
roadbed and suy ft of the latter Is | hitle greater, 
their expenses pert | f that 
in this c ry, Wl ‘ i f | ‘ i mi , is less 
than GO per cent of t tity | in ou ‘ tives, 

“The 1 lway ‘ niry a \ { i 1 expensé ol 
§120,000,000. The cost of erati he English railways for the sam 
mik ie, is but 5 Of ) vt 1 dit I ‘ h arly t yu to th 
annual production of the gold mines of ( Phe expense of tia 
tenance of way of \ is fi 1.000.000 >, 000,000 . 
nually That of Eh h lin , $12,500,000 . 
ence savy $20,000,000 ly. 4 fuel for the former is 
$18,000,000 yearly, that the latter, / , is but $7,000,000 
or $10,500,000 ie: ‘ tem. , 

* The circumst : ting English railway wo re easily esti- 
mated, excepting that of climate, the comparative effects of which, in the 
two countrics, must | matter of judgment. The loads are 2 r cent 
lichter on English 1 ys, (the percentage of fixed charges being thu 
greater,) the speeds 25 per cent higher; pri e 20 per cent less, for 
the usual items of materials employed in The English lines do 
not have the great advantage commonly sup} in respect to easy grades, 
and, as the expenses are reduced to a standard of so much per mile run, t] 
effects of grades are shown rather by increasing the number of miles run to 
effect a given amount of tonnage, than in ines d cost for each mile run, 
In alluding to fucl, we consider quantities only, but in respect to prices, 
the ditference is still more in f ur of English railways, very few paying 


more than six cents per mile run, for fuel. 


** Equating all th circumstances, there remains a large nomy in the 
working of English lines which ean only be explained by re rring to their 
enginecring and physical condition. It is very common to attribute a// ex- 
amples of economy to ‘management,’ implying thereby, organization, disci- 
pline, retrenchment, devotion, integrity, and business talent, ‘These are of 


the greatest importance, but in none of these respects are English railways 
managed greatly diflerent from those of this country, excepting that the 


former have, in nearly all cases, a responsible engineering head, perma- 
nently retained in the service. But in character and quality of structure, 
English lines are materially different from those of America. 

“ Works which cat themselves up so fust as do ours, must be founded on 
a low standard of engineering.” 


The pith of a good many statistical and other facts—not very 
new to English readers, are exhibited on the legal and Parlia- 
mentary costs of English railways, and the large sums paid for 


land ; but the principal texts of the work are contained in the | 


passage above quoted. Each branch of the subject is elaborately 
entered into under its respective heads of earthworks, slec pers, 
rails with their joints, and above all, as regards the space oceu- 
pied, the combustion of coal and the formation of boilers. And 
this is done not only generally, but with particular railways 
where they offer any ‘peculiar point, or are distinguished for the 
extent of their business or otherwise. In its results, the compa- 
rison has a gencral interest. Except for engineers the interest of 
the minutiw is less in themselves, than for the suggestions they 
present touching the economical condition of America and the 
American character. In a new country, whose capital is dispro- 
portioned to its field of industry and still more to its speculations 
and aspirations, we are not to expect artistical outlay, or needless 
finish. It would be folly to look for, as it would argue folly to 
find such stations as those of Euston Square, King’s Cross, or 
Birmingham, or the picturesque little cottages of small station- 
masters, or even porters, that stud the English lines. In single 
lines of railway, through wild or thinly-peopled tracts of country, 
the rough and ready with even the riskful added, may be in keep- 
ing; but the go-a-head principle prevails throughout, mingled with 
“the penny wise and pound foolish.” his is evidently a habit, 
indeed a national characteristic. Individually, Americans are 
perhaps more lavish than Englishmen; more free with their 
money ; less disposed to run after mere “cheapness.” But no 
railway Directory in this country dared, or even cou/d open such 
lines as are common, if not universal, in America; public opinion 
—even the Beard’s innate sense of “the fitness of things,” would 
forbid it. The loose imperfect mode in which railways are con- 


(for if the road were too rigid, the iron-rails | 


| claims perfection for his own bantling, all are deticient, and 1 


Nor is this all. It is obvious thatif the earth- | structed and worked in America is really very costly in the end, 


and on some points these results must be obvious. Fraudful or 
stock-jobbing motives may, as our authors seem to intimate, be 
the cause of some of this cheapness; but we really think national 
impatience has much to do with it. Americans will not wait for 
good work. ‘Thus, our authors after urging the great importance 
of ‘ ballast,” and deciding that after a road ‘is in established 
use, it is to a great extent inconvenient and expensive” to lay 
ballast down, yet winds up with this naive remark—‘ The bal- 
lasting should in all cases be finished as soon as possible after the 
ope ning of the road, as it would be expecting too much at present, 
that our roads should be ballasted before opening for use, as is 
always done abroad.” Then again impatience of delay, mingled 
perhaps with an impatience to clutch present profit, not altogether 
contined to America, seems, as much as want of knowledge, to 
produce this state of things on the New York and Erie railway. 
* In striking contrast to foreign lines may be mentioned one of the most 
important railways of our country, the new York and Erie; its whole 
length having been in average use for over eight years, and having an 
abundance of gravel along its entire route. The engineer reports 169 miles 
at present unballasted, and 203 miles but half bailasted ; 1,623,000 yards of 
ballast being now required to put the read in good order. He also estimates 
that the increased wear of locomotives alone, above what would have been 
incurred with a cnding Septem- 


s sufficient, in the two ycurs 
be 30th, 1857, to have paid f{ repairs of 


1,000,000 yards of ballast. Th 


od track, wa 


cars were also $140,900 more, in but ove year, than he estimates uld have 
been sufficient with a road in good order, This is mndepe tof the re- 
pairs of the road itself, and of its bridges, fences, and buildings, all of which 
averaged 28 cents per mile run by trains, or $856,453 for the whole road, 
And to make this statement complete, it is to be said that iron for 180 miles, 
and sleepers for 200 miles, still required immediate renewal, © 

* Economy alone dictates thorough ballasting. The great railway of the 
world—the London and North-Western—cost, in 1855, | e-fourth as 
much per mile run for maintenance of way as t rreat America, 


the New York Central. H cost for the latter been o1 uble that 


would have 


for the forme been MIS,ZS1L; equal to a lividend 
of 18] e entire capital stock of the company, Earthwork, 
drainage, and t, influence all of this expenditure, a lus wear and 
tear of it onswmption of fuel.” 

The same impatience, though in a latent form, ws itself in 


the boilers. number ot patented cngines in Ame rica j 


legion ; but, with a few exceptions, they all proceed in ignorance 
of the chemical laws of combustion, ‘The inventors were too much 
in a hurry to realize their notions, to study chemistry. 

“ In Europe, as in this country, bituminous coal : he staple 


I 





locomotive fuel. The success with which it is used in its 1 has been 
cen. English coal-burning boilers are not interesting from their variety ; 
for while ours, in distinct plan, number a score, they are but three or four, 
But these combine principles which have been quite overl 1 in most of 
the contrivances in this hme in which American inventiv ius has been 
so fruitful. ‘These principles are the admission of air in divided streams 
over the fire ; means for deflecting this air into thorough mixture with the 
gas of igniting the compound, and space for it to expend itself in 
flam possible arrangement of bent or upright tubes, shaking grates, 
* sub-treasuries,’ variable exhausts, or smoke-box details, of whatever na- 
ture, can supply the absence of these vital provisions. With seareely an 


exception, American coal-burning boilers have been wantit ! iprehen= 
sireness, each having a one-idea character—a torturing o single hobby 
into an all-in-all importance; and hence, while each patent-proprietor 
the main ques- 
tion for . . * 


a cautious railway manager is * which is worst ; 
** Raw bituminous lisl 


coal has been successfully burned in English passen- 

er and freight locomotives for upwards of four years, anc rapidly supere 
seding coke. It is found not only to burn freely and to maintain a uniform 
pressure of steam, but it is burned absolutely without smoke, with a high 
rate of evaporation and without unusual injury to the boiler. It is an esta- 
blished fuel for railway locomotives, and the form of boiler adapt d to it has 
been determined and generally agreed upon. 

‘* In this country, bituminous coal is not an established lor motive fuel, 
unless in a crude way for freight locomotives in the coal regions; and the 
proper form of boiler is not determined nor agree d upon. 

** The most approved form of English coal-burning locomotive boiler has 


| not been practically developed by any one man, nor is its plan secured by 





iny one patent. A few individuals have indeed taken patents in. England, 
each on some detail of arrangement, but for the railways of this country 
there is nothing necessary for the successful use of coal, which is not come- 
mon property to all, 

The success in the use of coal in English locomotives is a direct result 
of the application of sound chemical principles.” 

This subject might be pursued further ; but enough has been 
said to indicate the nature of the book, which is rather too 
technical to be developed at great length in a journal like the 
Spectator, The treatment exhibits much fairness and industry, 
with a popular power of stating complicated or dry facts, though 
as regards mere composition the work is not entitled to praise, 
In details relating to matters that require a social or perso 
knowledge of this country, the authors naturally fall into errors. 
In noticing the legal and Parliamentary costs of English rail- 
ways, they speak of “a Mr, Charles Austin” as a “solicitor” 
who ‘ made 200,000 dollars yearly for three years;” and they 
describe the present Chief Justice of the Common Pleas as ‘a Mr, 
A. Cockburn [who] did nearly as well.” Again, in giving the 
cost per mile of the Greenwich and Blackwall railways, they 
omit to state (what they might easily not know) that both lines 
are constructed on brick arches, and that both railways run more 
or less over the site of houses, which had to be purchased (at 
railway prices) and destroyed, the Blackwall indeed for nearly 
the whole way. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 

The late torpor in the publishing world, as regards new books of pro- 
mise, has been stirred a little, mainly by Mr. Bentley. That bibliopole 
has sent forth a novel, and three books relating to India all at once. 
The most interesting of these three, the “‘ Khakee Ressalah,” has been 
noticed at some length. ‘ Six Months in British Burmah” has not the 
advantage of stirring action possessed by the story of the Volunteers, 
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but the subject is new. The “Wounded Officer’s” ‘Escape from the 
Mntineers in Oudh” looks very like a tale of fiction. 

Besides this quaternion, Mr. Richardson has published a solid and 
doubtless suggestively instructive work by Mr. Norton of Madras, though 
readers may possibly differ with him in some of his conclusions in 
“Topics for Indian Statesmen.” Messrs. Smith and Elder have con- 
tributed a novel to the list entitled ‘“* Eva Desmond,” while two publi- 
cations from Calcutta and New York have been reviewed among the 
notices. The remainder of the publications, singular to say, are all of 
the nature of reprints, 

Books. 


By John Bruce Norton, Esq., Barrister-at- 


Topics for Indian Statesmen, 
Edited by 


Law, Madras, Author of the “The Rebellion in India,” &c. 
G. R. Norton, Esq. 

Six Months in British Burmah : or, India beyond the Ganges in 1857. 
Christopher T. Winter. 

Service and Adventure with the Khakee Ressalah or Mecrut Volunteer Horse, 
during the Mutinies of 1857-58. By Robert H. W. Dunlop, B.C.S. 

Our Crisis ; or, Three Months at Patna during the Insurrection of 1857. 
W. Taylor, late Commissioner of Patna, 

The Permanent Way and Coal-Burning Locomotive Boilers of European Rail- 
ways ; with acomparison of the Working Economy of European and American 
Lines, and the principles upon which improvement must proceed. By Zerah 
Colburn and Alexander L, Holley, With fifty-one engraved plates by J. 

ien. 

Eva Desmond ; or Mutation, 

My Escape from the Mutineers in Oudh, 
volumes. 

Rita : an Autobiography. 


By 


By 


In three volumes. 


By a wounded Officer. In two 


In two volumes, 


The most solid reprint of the week is Lord King’s “ Life and Letters 
of John Locke,” included by Mr. Bohn in his ‘* Standard Library.” The 
matter—that is the new information, and original documents, exceeds the 
workmanship in value; but the execution is a very creditable instance of 
the ability of the late Lord King, though the strong whig feelings of the 
times anterior to the Reform Bill now and then peep out. Its rank as a 
standard work, however, will rest upon the family information and family 
papers contained in the book. If it did not actually sect the example of a 
free and able use of family papers to illustrate the history and biography 
of the country which so laudably distinguishes the present generation, it 
was one of the first in the field. 

More popular than the Life of Locke, if not more valuable, is a new 
edition of the elder Disraeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature,” undertaken by 
Messrs. Routledge ; and to be completed in three neat and sightly, not to 
say handsome volumes. The more comprehensive and exact research of 
the present day, and its more sensible tone of criticism may haye some- 
what lessened the value of the collection as regards its information, and 
its attraction with respect to style. Perhaps the ‘ Curiosities” never 
had gwite the value which their author ascribed to them, in a paragraph 
worthy of his son. (Preface, page xliv.) But beyond all question they 
contain a vast and varied amount of curious information relating to lite- 
rature in many of its branches, told in a readable and lively manner. 
It should likewise be remembered that Isaac Disracli was the English 
archetype of that numerous class of writers who aim at presenting solid 
matter in a lively and worldly style. He would never have been passed, 
had he not shown the way. 

The “ Life and Writings” of the author by his son, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is rightfully prefixed to the “* Curiosities.” This 
sketch is about one of Benjamin’s best things. The thoughts are juster, 
the style easier and less inflated than in anything else which he has 
done; the impartiality is also remarkable. ‘ Some notes are appended 
to illustrate or to correct the text, where more recent discoveries have 
brought to light facts unknown when these volumes were originally 

ublished ;” that “ originally” being some seventy years ago, if we date 
rom the jirst volume. A note attached to the section on the Mysteries, 
will indicate the character of the commentary. 

“Since this article was written, many of these ancient Mysteries and 
Moralities have been printed at home and abroad. Hone, in his ‘* Ancient 
Mysteries Described,’ 1825, first gave a summary of the ‘ Ludus Coventriw,’ 
the famous mysteries performed by the trading companies of Coventry ; 
the entire series have nes since printed by the Shakspeare Society, under 
the editorship of Mr. Halliwell, and consist of forty-two dramas, founded 
on incidents in the Old and New Testaments. The equally famous ‘ Chester 
Mysteries’ were also printed by the same society under the editorship of 
Mr. Wright, and consist of twenty-five long dramas, commencing with 
‘The Fall of Lucifer,’ and ending with ‘Doomsday.’ In 1834, the Ab- 
botsford Club published some others from the Digby MS., in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. In 1825, Mr. Sharp, of Coventry, published a disser- 
tation on the Mysteries once performed there, and printed the Pageant of 
the Sheremen and Taylor's Face and in 1836 the Abbotsford Club 
printed the Pageant played by the Weavers of that city. In 1836, the Sur- 
tees Society published the series known as ‘The Towneley Mysteries,’ con- 
sisting of thirty-two dramas ; in 1838, Dr. Marriott published in English, 
at Basle, a selection of the most curious of these dramas. In 1837, M. 
Achille Jubinal published two octavo volumes of French ‘ Mystéres inédits 
du Quinziéme Siecle.’ This list might be swelled by other notes of such 
books, printed within the last thirty years, in illustration of these early re- 
ligious dramas.” 

“ Rosa’s Summer Wanderings ” reprintedfrom the “‘ Churchman’s Com- 
panion,” is a narrative of a lady’s visit to the English Lakes through the 
midland counties in company with her parents. They are agreeably 
written, the prominence of the author in the narrative giving the attrac- 
tion of personal companionship without anything like egotism. They 
have not sufficient force or novelty to require more than a notification. 

“ Chiming trifles ” by an Oxonian, is principally if not wholly a col- 
lection of fugitive poems that have already appeared in periodicals. 
They are both “grave and gay” ; and of the two we prefer the author's 
gravity. His wit is too much of a local kind smacking of “town and 

wn.” The subjects of the serious verses are of wider interest ; though 

execution is not of the loftiest. Some lines To——are the best. 


“ Sad *tis to think our hearts must beat | But, when he thinks the bloom to cull, 
Dissevered far—not as of yore : Is by the current hurried past, 
Sadder to know that we shall meet, Which sluggish, seemingly, and dull, 
Ah! never more, Flows all too fast : 
As when one, floating down the stream, | So have I fared. Adown the stream 
Some flower upon the bank espies, Of life I floated idly on; 
Graceful, and fair as poct’s dream, 7 Thou wast the flower—the poet’s dream, 
And seeks the prize ; Both past and gone.” 
Besides his new edition of Locke’s Life Mr. Bohn has completed 
Rose’s translation of the “ Orlando Furioso” by the publication of the se- 














cond yolume ; and Messrs. Blackwood have issued another number of 
their “Tales from Blackwood.” 
The Life and Letters of John Locke: with Extracts from his Journals and 
Commonplace Books. By Lord King. New edition. With a General Index, 
Curiosities of Literature. By Isaac Disracli. A new edition. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by his Son, the Right Hon, B, Disraeli, Chancellor of her Majesty's 
Exchequer. In three volumes. 
Rosa’s Summer Wanderings. Reprinted (with additions) from the “* Church. 
man’s Companion.” First series. By the Authoress of * Floreat Ecclesia,” Xe, 
The Orlando Furieso, Translated into English verse, from the Italian of Lue 
dovico Ariosto, With Notes by William Stewart Rose. New edition, Miys- 
trated with Engravings on Steel. In two volumes. 
Tales from Blackwood, Volume Il. 
Chiming Trifles. A Collection of Fugitive Compositions in Verse, on Subjects 
Grave and Gay. By an Oxonian. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 29th August, at Macerata, the Wife of Chevalier D. Pantaleoni, M.D., of 
Rome, of a son. 

On the 30th, at Landford, Salisbury, the Wife of the Rev, E. Simms, of a daughter, 

On the 5th September, at Appleton Hall, Warrington, the Lady of R. A. Cross, 
Esq., M.P., of a son. 

On the Sth, in Notting Hill Square, the Wife of Robert Jackson, M.D., ofa 
danghter. 

On the Sth, at Chancellor House, Tunbridge Wells, the Marchioness of Abercorn, 
ot a son, 

On the 6th, in Upper Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, the Wife of James Ed- 
ward Pollock, M.D., of ason. 

On the 8th, at Reigate, the Wife of Sidney Field, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at the Lodge, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, the Wife of the 

tev. James Pulling, D.D., of a son, 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 4th September, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Milton-next-Grayes- 
end, George, third son of Samuel Parkinson, late of the Accountant-General’s 
Office, to Frances Anne, eldest daughter of Mr, John Pasmore, of Windsor, Berks, 

On the 4th, at the parish church of Clapham, Osborne P, Cross, Esq., to Mary, 
second daughter of Dr. Young, of Clapham Common, 

On the 7th, at Hanworth, Middlesex, by the Rev. J. Aitken, assisted by the Rey, 
O. Cresswell, Joseph William Chitty, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law and 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, second son of Thomas Chitty, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, to Clara Jessie, eldest daughter of the Right Hon, the Lord Chief Baron 
and Lady Pollock. 

On the 7th, at Hayes Church, William R. Lane, Assistant-Surgeon, Grenadier 
Guards, to Julia, eldest daughter of E. Shackle, Esq., of Botwell House, Hayes, 
Middlesex. 

On the Sth, at St. Clement Danes, Mr. William Lay, of King William Street, 
Strand, to Harriet Ann, second daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Henry Kibble- 
white, of Brickhill, Bucks. 

» 8th, at Charlton Kings, Richard William Banks, Esq., of Ridgebourne, 
Herefordshire, to Emily Rosa, second daughter of N. Hartland, Esq. of the Oak- 
lands, near Cheltenham, 





DEATHS. 

On the 28th July, at Bellary, Richard Cotton Lewin, of the Madras Civil Service, 
eldest son of Maleolin Lewin, Esq., of Gloucester Gardens. 

On the 2th August, at Ringwood, Hants, Captain John Francis Byrne, late 
Scots Fusilier Guards, and nephew of the late Earl of Crawford and Lindsay; in 
his 76th year. 

On the Ist September, at Edinburgh, Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of the late 
Francis, Earl of Seaforth. 

On the Ist, at Maisons Lafitte, near Paris, Marie Josephine Auger, widow of the 
late Right Hon. Robert Cutlar Fergusson, M.P., of Craigdarroch and Orroland, 

On the 3d, at Hythe, near Southampton, General Thomas A. Parke, C.B.; in 
his 77th year. 

On the 4th, Mr, William Dorling, of Epsom; in his 85th year. 

On the 6th, in Liverpool Street, City, Mr. James Rowland Carr, one the repre- 
sentatives for the Ward of Bishopsgate in the Court of Common Council for the last 
twenty years; in his 6sth year. 

On the Sth, at Trewitt House, Northumberland, William Preston, eldest son of 
the late Captain Haigh,(R.E, 

On the 8th, in the Strand, Colonel Charles Howe Spence, 60th Rifles. 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 7. 
W<an-Orricr, Pall Mall, Sept. 7.—Caralry—2d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Cornet 


| F. Greatorex, from the loth Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice Thomas promoted. 


Sth Drag. Guards--Lient. T. L. Hampton, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Halford, 
who retires ; Cornet T. Duffield, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hampton. 

6th Drags.—Sergt. J. Malone to be Riding-master, 

Sth Light Drags.—Cornet W. N. Franklyn, from the 4th Light Drags. to be 
Cornet, vice Richards, promoted. 

Wth Light Drags.—Lieut. J. Fife, to be Capt. by pur. vice Townley, who retires. 

13th Light Dr —Cornet A. J. Billing, to be Lieut. by pur. vice Gratrex, prom. 

15th Light Drags.—Cornet T. M. Horsfall, to be Lieut. by pur. vice Horne, prom, 
16th Light Drags.—Cornet T. Brown, to be Riding-master, from Cornet. 

Royal Artillery—The surname of the Staff-Assist.-Surg. appointed on the 28th 
of May last is *‘d’Altera,” and not ‘* Daltera,” as previously stated. 

Royal Engincers—Lieut.-Gen. FE. Fanshawe, C.B. to be Col.-Commandant vice 
Sir C. F. Smith, K.C.B deceased ; Second-Capt. and Brevet Lieut.-Col. E. Stanton, 
C.B. to be Capt. vice Simmonds, placed on the second list; Lieut. W. D. Marsh, 
to be Second Capt. vice Stanton. 

Infantry—lst Regiment of Foot—The commission of Lieut. J. J. Heywood, as 
Adjt. to bear date the 20th of April 185s, in lieu of the 4th of June 1858. 

4th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—G. A. Sweney, Gent. vice Smith, 
promoted; W. II. Stone, Gent. vice Rynd, promoted ; C. C, Sayee, Gent. 

5th Foot—Lieut. R. Moore to be Capt. by purchase, vice O’Brien, who retires ; 
Ensign G. Herrick to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Moore, 

%th Foot—Lieut. W. C. Harvey to be Capt, by purchase, vice Rogers, who re- 
tires; Ensign C. 'T. Coote to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Harvey; E, W. F. Leigh- 
ton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Coote. ‘To be Ensigns, without pur- 
chase— Z. 8. Bayly, Gent. vice Chadwick, promoted; A. F. P. Cosens, Gent. vice 
Aplin, promoted ; Assist.-Surg. J. H. Jeffcoat, from the Staff to be Assist.-Surg. 

llth Foot—Major A. C. Lowe, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, repaying the 
difference, vice E. L. Blosse, who exchanges ; Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. A. H. L. 
Wyatt, to be Major, by purchase, vice Lowe, who retires; Lieut. T. Hill to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Wyatt; Ensign W. G. Byron, from the 38th Foot, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Hill; Lieut. J. F. Trotter, from the lst West India Regi- 
ment, to be Lieut. 

13th Foot—Capt. W. Milnes, from half-pay 7th Foot, to be Capt. ; Lieut G. H. 
Cobham to be Capt. by purchase, vice Milnes, who retires ; Ensign T, Yardley to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cobham. 

15th Foot—E. C. Ward, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Chapman, 
appointed to the 54th Foot; Assist.-Surg. F. M. Chalk, from the Staff, to be As- 
sist.-Surg. 

16th Foot—Lieut. S. G. C. Hogge to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hill, who retires. 
To be Capts. without. purchase—Lieut. G. ~~ from the 29th Foot; Lieut. 
W. L. Ingles, from the 74th Foot; Lieut. E. Woodhouse, from the 84th Foot. To 
be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign A. P. Powys, from the 63d Foot; Ensign 
H. A. Crane, from the 62d Foot; Ensign C. H. Newbatt, from the 10th Foot. En- 
sign F. Grant, from the 10th Foot. 

17th Foot—Lieut. E. J. Lees to be Capt. by purchase, vice FitzGerald, who re- 
tires; Ensign G. F, Fawcett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lees. 

18th Foot—Lieut. R, W. E. Dawson to be Adjt. 

19th Foot—Sergt. C. Usherwood to be Quartermaster, vice Rawling, dec. 

20th Foot—Lieut. J. J. S. O'Neill to be Capt, without purchase, vice Parkinson, 
dec.; Ensign R. Blount to be Lieut. without purchase, vice O'Neill; Ensign P. G. 
Horn to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Blount, whose promotion on the 15th of 
June has been cancelled. ; 

22d Foot—G. R. H. Daubeny, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Trotter, ap~ 
pointed to the 39th Foot. 
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23d Foot—Capt. G. Marryat from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. ; Lieut. C. G. 
Blane to be Capt. by purchase, vice Marryat who retires; Lieut. J. Geddes, from 
the 76th Foot, to be Capt. without pur ; a strong, from the 75th 
Foot, to be Capt. without purchase; Ex "RK. Colt to be Lieut. without 

chas 
a ee A. W. FitzMauvrice to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Head, 
promoted in the 13th Foot. 

29th Foot—Ensign A. G. Black t 
moted in the 16th Foot. 

30th Foot—Lieut. C. J. 
Field, who exchanges ; Serg 
Morewood, promoted. : 

32d Foot—D. Bond, Ons. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Smith, promoted in the 
19th Foot ; Assist.-Surg. W. Boyd to be Surg. for eminent services throu; ghout the 
whole siege of Lucknow, vice Scott, promoted to be Staff-Surg. First C ° 

35th Foot—Ensign and Adjt. R. H. Ross to be - sieut. by pure hase, 
promoted, by purchase, to an Unatt. company ; Trocke, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Ross. ‘ 

43d Foot—R. M. Tod, Gent. to be Ensign, 
Trydell, promoted in the 2 ~ Foot. 

44th Foot—F. G Marshall, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
has retired. 

46th Foot—H. B. Scott, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Kentish, promo- 
ted; J. E.C. C. Lindesay, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Daly, pro- 
moted, 

56th Foot—Licut. M. B. Field, from the 30th Foot, to be I 
who exchanges. 

70th Foot—The commission o A Lier i. R. Greaves, Adjt. to bear date the 
8th and not the 18th May 1558, as + lin the Ga lith July last. 

73d Foot—Ensign W. ll. s. Pi ige tt to be Lieut. without purchase, vice the Hon, 
C. R. M. Ward, died at sea; Ensign H. D’O, Farrington to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice A. A. Young, superseded for being absent without leave; B. J. A. Mon- 
sell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, tt, promoted. 

75th Foot—Ensign B. L. Cumberland to t purchase, viee Arm- 
strong, promoted in the 23d Foot; Ensign from the Ceylon Rifle 
Regt. to be Ensign, vice C — srland 

76th Foot—Ensign W. M'D., Clarke to be Lieut. withor 
promoted in the 23d Foot. 

82d Foot—Ensign E. 8. Lock to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Douglas, 






to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Ferris, pro- 


Hampton, from the 56th Foot, to be Lieut. vice M. B. 
lajor R. Nagle to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 








by purchase, in succession to Lieut. 


vice Matthews, who 





ieut. vice Hampton, 









- wit! 
- Danie 





t purchase, vice Geddes, 





dec. 

Sith Foot—Ensign G. B. Wolseley to be Lieut. wit! 
house, promoted in the 16th Foot. 

86th Foot—Ensign C. H. Jackson, from the Mth Foot, to 
sion to Lieut. Lewis, promoted in the 1th Foot; Fr 
44th Foot, to be Ensign in succession to Lieut. Je 

87th Foot—Ensign B. D’Urban Musgrave to be | 
Peyton, promoted in the 13th Foot; J. H. Vowell, 
purchase, vice Musgrave. 

91st Foot—H. C. Kemm, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Jones, pro- 
moted. 

93d Foot—Capt. E. Welch has been permitted to resign the appointment of Regi- 
mental Instructor of Musketry, in consequence of a severe wouid received at Luck- 
now. 

98th Foot—The commission of Lieut. E. FP. Gregory es Adjt. 


out purchase, vice Wool- 


be Ensign, in succes- 
i. Marshe ‘il, from the 
nnoted in 19th Foot, 

. Without purchase, vice 
. to be Ensign, without 








to bear date the 8th 





of May 1858, in lieu of the 6th of Augi ° 
99th Foot--Ensign E. C. Johnson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hornby, promo- 
ted in the Military Train; P. H. Ffollict, Gent, to be Lnsign, by purchase, vice 


Band, promoted, 
Rifle Brigade—Lieut. 8 





. Windhais to be Capt. without purchase. Teo be 
Lieute nants without purchase—Ensigns W.S avers, W. G. Swinhoe, viee Wind- 
ham, J. aughan, F. W. M. Chalmers. Lieutenants by purehase—En- 
sign A. BL G Hill, — Tryon, promoted; Ensign A. R. Keene, vice Thomas, 
who retires; Lieut. D. A. Jordan to be Adjt. vice Si 

lst West India Rede nsign T. G. Mawe t 
vice Trotter, appointed to the L1th Poot. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—M. J. Tighe, Gent. to be Ensign, wi 
Hunter, promoted, 

Hospital Staf—Surg. C. Scott, M.D. from the 52d Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the 
First Class, for eminent services ‘throughout the whole siege of Lucknow. To be 
Acting-Assist.-Surgs.— FF. O’Conor, Gent. FP. Skinner, Gent 

Breret.—Major A. C. Lowe, llth Foot, to be I Col, in the Army; Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col. A. C. Lowe, llth Foot, to be Col, in the Army; Capt. G, Marryat, 23d 
Foot, to be Major in the Army; Brevet-Major G. Marryat, 254 Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col, in the Army; Brevet-Major W. Spring, retired 1 late Fort Major, 
Edinburgh Castle,) tobe Lieut.-Col, in the Army, the rank | honorary only ; the 








, promoted, 
Lieut. without purchase, 








hout purchase, vice 











promotion to the Brevet rank of Col, conferred on Lienut.-4 J. D. Johnstone, 
}.B. 33d Foot, in the Gazette of the Lith of June last, to enpeiana the 9th of 
March 1858, instead of the 2d of June ISDS, as previously steted; Lieut.-Col. W 
B. Gardner, Royal Artillery, having completed th ‘years’ service in his present 
rank, to be a Col. in the Army, under the Royal warrant of the 3d of November 


wart, 86th Foot; J. W 
Majors in the Army— 

it Drags.; J. De M. 
, Mth Light Drags. ; 





1854. To be Lieut.-Cols, in the Army— 
Cox, 13th Foot; T. G. A. Oakes, 12th Li 
Capts. A. P. Bowlby, Gith Foot; KR. B. Prettejolhn, t 
M. Prior, 12th Light cart H. M. Jones, 13th Foot; A. N 
C. Darby, 86th Foot ; J. Leith, 6th Drags. 

The following promotions to take place in suc sion to Col. P. V. England, of 
the Royal Artillery, promoted to be Major-Gen. vice Major-Gen. W. B. Dundas, 
c.B. Roy: al Artillery, dec .—Lieut.-Col. R. C. R , half-pay Unatt. to be Col.; 
Major L. C. Boure hier, 75th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col . Feawick, Royal Ex 
neers, to be Major. Z 

The following promotions to take place in succession to Col. W. C. Ward, of the 
Royal Engineers, promote “d to be . tjor-Gen. in succession to Lieut.-Gen, Sir C, F, 
Smith, K.C.B. dec.—Lieut.-Col. G. TH. Smith, Td Fon, to be Col.; Major T. 
White, 49th Foot, to be Lieut.-C sls: ; Capt. 8. Westmacott, Royal Engineers, to be 
Major. : 








[The Military Gazette of September VW is tps 1 till next week.) ° 


FROM THE LONDON GAZFTTE, SVrVrrTeMnen 7 
Bankrupts.—Samvrt. Stppex, Millbank Street, contractor for publie works— 
Winuiam Jackson, Worcester, fishmonger—Jamers Brown, Alcester, seed-mer- 
chant—Joux Wartsox Hepiey, South Shiclds, pluuiber. 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Syu¥ and Mipp.emas, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, merchant-tailor—ALLAN, Glasgow, cabinctmaker. 








fruiterers—MAIrLANp, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, srrremprr 30. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—A¥xanven Arcock, Liv: rpool, merchant. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Courses, South Molton Lane, Oxford Street, builder— 
Grorcrk Humberstone Mrrcnecmone, Fitzroy Terrace, Souths ampton Road, Haver- 
stock Hill, builder—James Firercuen Harren, Dudk y, ironmonger—James Hunpy, 
Birmingham, timber-merchant—WinuiAam Grivrix, Old Fish Street Hill, stationer 
—Grorce Nortox Covison, Lincoln, butcher—Hrxey Srexcen and Henry Bar- 
Ton CLAY, Birmingham, shoe-mercers—G rorce WALKER Gray, Nottingham, builder 
—Tnomas Moone, South Shore, Blackpool, inn-kecper—J\mes Suranp, Hudders- 
field, corn-factor. { 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Doveatr, Glasgow, hite-fact Forres, Kingsburgh, 
Skye—Hay, Overgate, Dundee, grocer—Srren., Glasgow, merchant. i 








PRICES: CUR RENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (C 
Saturd.:Mondar 


*rices.) 








Tuesday.| Wednes. 





SperCentConsols .......ccsseee0e-| 908 eR 963 oT 
Ditto for Account ae ong 96) — | 97 
2 per Cents Re duced. . ~ 7! 97} 97} 978 
New 3 per Cents ...... . ae 97 |} 97g 97} oh 
Long Annuities — -—— 1} —— 
Annuities 1835 ......... —— hp ae a 18} 
Hank Stock, 11 per Cent .. } 2285 | 229 229 | 229 
India Stock, 10! per Cent 216, | 24 | —— | 216 
Exchequer Bits, 2d. per diem (— —— | 34 |; 3 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 .... | — | —_—_— - 
India Bonds 4 per Cent.............. {—— | — |} —— | 15pm 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
pie Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


































































































AestriaR ...ccccccccccece 5 p.Ct. 83} Fremch wccccccccceces oe “ip. Ct. -- 
Belgian .. A _ Mexican ... 3 2) 
Ditto ..... 2— —_— Peruvian ..... 90, 
Brazilian ... §=— 103} Portuguese 1853 . 46 
Kuenos Ayres _ —_— Russian ... 110 
Chilian ,...... - _ Sardinian . e 92 
i a a Spanish .....+-sse0 oe 464 
- _— Ditto New Deferred ...... 29 
- 654 Ditto Passive ll 
- 102 Turkish.... .. . 
-{— Venezuela .........++ es 38. 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rirtwars— Banks— 
Kristol and Exeter Australasian ......6+seeeeee sees 89) 
Caledonian............+ British North American ° ye | 
Chester and Holyl GO wococcccescccessove | 61) 
Fastern Counties. Colonial . +| 30} 
Edinburgh and Gls ° Commercial o: London . 20 
Glasgow and South-Western .. j — Engl. Scotsh. & Australi : 18 
Great Northern ........++s00+++ 9 ex d. LONGOR 2...ccccccccscccccccescs i—- 
C t South. and West. Ireland. -— London and County .......+++++ 274 
es Fa vicccccseecsecess 4 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia) 21 
Lancashire and Yorkshir ° London Joint Stock 324 
Lancaster and Carlisle. London and Westminster . 46) 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast} 109 National Bank — 
London and Blackwall ......... | 6 National Provincial .. — 
London and North-Western..,.| S8exd New South Wales.. si 
London and South-Western, 924 Oriental ......+++++ 37 
Manchester, Sheftield & L. incoln ‘ 333 Provincial of Ireland. ° _ 
Midland . 95 South Australia. | 4 
Midland Great Western (Ireland _ Union of Austral oe! 
55q v — of London | at 
905 1) Serre eeeeery . —_— 
72 Western Bank of London.......) 31 
Oxford, Wor. & W “ rhampton 264 Docks j 
Scottish Central (— East and West India .......+++. 125 
Scottish Midland.......... — LON 2... cceeeeeee 1064 
South-Eastern and Dover . 71 St. Katherine . ee —_ 
Eastern of France 30 Victoria ....cccscececes seeeceesl 1008 
FE 105 nous 
15 ‘ an Agricultural ., 34) 
nd Trunk of Canada ., e 35} British American Land... A — 
Great Indian Peninsular .. | 20} Canada lly 
Great Western of Canada . } 175 Crystal P 1h 
Paris and Lyons ....... ° 333 Electric Te 110 
INES— | General Steam...... — 
Australian. _ National Discount. a | 
Brazilian Impe riv ao London Discount .. ° 4 
Ditto St. John del R 12 Peninsular and Oriental > . 83} 
Cobre Copper {— Royal Mail Steam 61 
Rhymncy Iron 224 South Australian 38 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 8th day of Sept. 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notesissucd ...e+seeceeeeeee0£31,772,280 | Government Debt........ 
Other Securities. ...... 
Gold Coin and Bullion. . 
Silver Bullion, .....sceeeee 





£31,772,280 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Proprietors‘ Capital eevee —_ 553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 

DOOR ciedinheinainat | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,955,269 

Public Deposits oe Other Securities «+ 15,362,692 

Other Deposits .......-+0e08 | BOUND cocccoceoceses «+ 11,758,720 

Seven Days and other Bilis .. Gold and Silver Coin .......++ 742,185 
£365 818,866 


£35 ,515,866 
* Including Exchequer, Saving emeennaeemaneninianatnctsccaenes: Debt, & Dividend Acct. 





BULLION Per oz. METALS Per ton. 
7 : Coppe Brit.C kes £102 10 ooo 
‘ mn Gok dars,8 pper, a 
we i in Bars, Standard. £317 9 | tom, Welsh Bars.... 615 0... 710 @ 
Mexican Dollars .....sseeeveees © 411) | Lead, British Pig ... 23 0 0... 2310 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 0} | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 18 10 0 ., 1910 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 10. 
‘ s. 





s. ’ < ° s. s ’ La 
Wheat,R. 0. d2tod4 Fine ..... + 49 to 50 Fine...... 67to72) Indian Corn. 34 to 35 
Fine ...... 45—47 + 388—40 | Oats, Feed... 26-28 


Foreign, R. 39—47 Peas, Hog 


White F. 54 — 56 » 40—43 Fine .... 30312 





e - 34-36 + 40—45 | Poland . eee 27—29 

: 22 — 29 o— 0 Fine .... 30—32 
Tine 52 Malting .. O— © Beans, Ticks 38— 4% Potato.... 20—31 
Malt, Ord... 60—66 Marrow... 43-49 Pine ..., 3233 





SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

Per Qr mae rial) of England and Wales. 
6d.) Wheat.... dis, 9d. | Rye a4. 
7 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 
For the Week ending S« vt 4. 
Wheat..... 5s 3d, | Rye 





6 Kea 









Barley . 0 Beans ...... Barley .... * 
Oats ....... 27 3 Peas .....+. 45 (1 Oats ...... ‘ 10 Peas... 44 ° 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town -made ......+.0++ per sack 43s. to 46s.| Butter—Rest Fresh, 15+. 6d. per doz. 
Seconds — 39 Carlow, 5/. 6s. to 5/. 12s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on boar —s Bacon, Irish ........... per cwt. 645. — 66s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 30 — 33 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......++. 66 — 70 
American ....... per barrel 23 — 25 Derby, pale .- 6 — 
Canadian . 3 Hams, York . — 86 


74 
Eggs, Fre nch, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 6s. Od. 


Bread, 5\d. to7 
nUTC HERS’ MEAT. 


Rewease a“ LeaDENMALL.* + oe MARKET.” | Heap or Cattte at THE 
d. s. d. 4. a. d. 4d. CATELE-MARKET. 








Reef.. 4 0 to ‘s G6to4 0 .... 4 Oto ‘ 8to5 0 Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 34—-4 O—4 4 wn 4 Om 4 BS 2 | Beasts.. 6,523 ..... 1,556 
Veal... 3 O— 4 O— 4 4 wove 4 O— 4 B—5 O;| Sheep..26,900 6,970 
Pork... 3 6—4 0—4 8 : 4 — : 6—5 0! Calves., 250 399 
Lamb, 4 O0~—48-—5 0 Oo—5 4 Pigs ... 740 sesee 250 
° To sink dee offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPs. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... Os. to Os.) Down Tegs .....-.0005 per Ib. ™ to 16d. 
Mid and East Kent ditto -. O-— 0 Half-bred Wethers . — la 
Sussex ditto.......+.+.- 0 — © | Leicester Fleeces... eve — © 
Farnham ditto ....+....e0eee 0 — © | Combing Skins .........-++0++ 3 =— 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Worirecware. 


HAY AND STRAW. 


SmivHrizt. CuMBERLAND, 










Hay, Good .... TBs. tO BOS. ccccsececee 7H. to Bis Sis. to 90s. 
Inferior 6 — 7 -. 60 — Th 70 — 78 
New ne o © = 6 o=— 0 - 7 — 9 

Clover ......+ 9 = — 110 95 — 105 +» 100 — 108 

Wheat Straw BO = B83 caccccccese a2 =— 8 so = 





GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 














Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. “ to 2s. 3d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 6s. Gd. 
Congou, fine .......666. 1 » Brandy, Best Brands..... 9 1 — 910 
Pekoe, flowery ........- 3 0—4 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.periIb. 6 5 — © 86§ 

In bond—Duty 1s. 5d per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 44 6 —45 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ¢ cert 70s. Od. to 90s. Od.) Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 475. 6d. to 50s. Od.| Tallow 4d ba Cc... per ewt, = o-—- 00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 51s. 0d. to 70s. 0d.) = =§- TOWM ... cee eeceee 6— 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 17s. 0d. to 24s. Od.| Rape ou, "English refined rr} 0 -4 UW 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 28s. lid, Brown.....+ 0o-—-4 6 

West India Molasses .... 13s. 6d. to 18s. Od.) Linseed Oil........ . 3-33 6 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Vil. 6-4 0 

Kent and Essex KRegents..ton. Os.to Os.) Palm Oil... ....0+0++ oo —-39 6 

és Shaws.....+.+ o— 0 | Linseed Oil- -cake, perton. “210 om 00 
York Regents... covscccovce © = @ Coals, Hetton ........6. oe o-—- 00 
Beotch 4) cercoes e cooee. O = @ | TOOS pcceccecesees 1 0 = 0 0 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[September 11, 1858, 





) R. CHARLES KEAN’S farewell Sea- 

son as Manager of the ROYAL PRINCESS'S THEA- 
TRE will commence on Sarurpay the 2d OcrosER Next, and 
conclude on Sarvapay the 30th dev LY. 


ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL.— 


POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William Street, Char- 
ing Cross.—TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS.—For One 
Month only, previous to Professor Prikell’s departure on a 
Provincial Tour. Every Evening at Eight. Saturday After 
noons, at Three. ivate Boxes, One Guinea; Box St: alls, 
5s ; Orchestra Ste i. 3e.; A » 2s.; Ampitheatre, 1s 
Places may be secured at the Polygraphic Hall, and at Mr. 
Mrrenecy’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


, y 

HE OATLANDS PARK HOTEL, 
near the Walton and the Weybridge Stations of the 
South-Western Railway, IS OPEN for Noblemen, Gentle 
men, and Families. This ilotel was formerly the princely 
residence of the Duke of York, and is now the property of 
iation of Gentlemen. The Tarif, (upon an extreme- 
ate Scale,) will be forwarded upon app tion to 
*r, at the Hotel; or at the Offices of the Company, 

No 2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 


RITISH ASSOCT ATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEET 
ING will be held at LEEDS, commencing on Weonespay, 
SeErTeMBer 22, 1858, under the Presidency of Ricuann Owen, 
M.D. D.C.L. V.P.R. 
The Reception Room will be in the TOWN-HALL. 
Notices of Communications intended to be read to the 
sociation sompanied by a statement whether or not the 
Author will be present at the Meeting, may be addressed to 
John Phillips, M.A. L.L.D. F.R.S. Assistant General Secre 
tary, Magdalen In Oxford ; or to the Rev. Thomas 
Hincks, Thomas Wilson, Esq. and W. Sykes Ward, Esq. 
Local Secretaries, Leeds 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S. General Treasurer. 
_§, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 


ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPI TAL 

and MEDICAL COLLEC 

<= WINTER SESSION will coms on Ocroner 4th, 

with an INTRODUCTORY A >) RESS by Mr. Coors, at 7 
o’cloek p.m. 



























As- 


















LECTURES. 

Medicine—Dr. Burrows and Dr. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey. 
Physiology and Morbid Anatomy—Mr. Paget. 
Chymistry —Dr. Frankland. 
Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. 

Savory 

SUMMER veg 1859, 
Materia Medica—Dr. F. Farre. 
Botany—Dr. K a 
Forensic a ine—Dr. Black. 


Baly. 








Holden and Mr. 


commencing May 1 








uri =) Anatomy—Mr M‘Whinnie. 
‘al Chymistry—Dr. Frankland. 
Demonstrations of ‘Operative Surgery—Mr. Holden and 





ory. 

Host IT) AL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, 
and relief is afforded to more than 95,000 patients annually. 
The in-patients are visited daily by the physicians and sur- 
geons, and Clinical Lectures are delivered—on the Medical 
Cases, by Mr. Burrows and Dr. Farre; on the Surgical 
Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lioyd, and Mr. 
Skey; on Diseases of Women, by Dr. West. The out-pa- 
patients are attended daily by the Assistant- Physicians and 
Assistant -Surgeons 

COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT.—Students can reside 
within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the colle- 
giate system, established under the direction of the Trea- 
surer and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. Some 
ofthe Teachers and other gentlemen connected with the 
Hospital also receive students to reside with the 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c.—At the end of the 
Winter Session, examinations will be held for two Scholar- 
ships of the value of 45/. for a year. The examination of 
the classes for prizes and certificates of merit will take place 
at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Pacer, 
Mr. Houpen, or any of the Medical Surgical Officers or Lec- 
turers, orat the Anatomical Museum or Library. 


ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPA VY, 
homme SPE Lm 








CAPITAL, 1,259,7607 
Amount of Invested Punds on 3st Jan. 1858, 
386 0621. 38. 5d. 
eet 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord Exnxrst Barer, M.-P. 


Director of the National Provincial Bank of England. 
Grorce G. Anperson, Esq. of Messrs. G. and A. Anderson, 

33, Mark Lane. 

Tuomas Newman Faravnan, Esq. of Messrs. Johnston, 

Parquhar, and Leech, 65, Moorgate Street. 

Duncan James Kay, Esq. of Messrs. Kay, Finlay, and Co. 

37, Threadneedle Street. 

Sir Cuanves R. M‘Gaicor, Bart. 17, Charles Street, St. 

James's Square. 

Wittiam Miter, Esq. of Messrs. William Miller and Co. St. 

Petersburg; 135, Piccadilly. 

Witt Wesroarrn, Esq. of Messrs. Westgarth, Ross, and 

Co. Melbourne ; 20, Threadneedle Street. 

Seeretary—A. P. Furrcner. 

Vice-Secretary—Enpw arp Fecus. 

PROGRESS hs THE COMPANY DURING THE 
PAST THREE YEARS. 
1857. 
£ sa sa £ sad 
FIRE PREMIUMS...77,850 19 9 91,306 3 6 101,230 13 6 
LIFE PREMIUMS.’*62,184 711 67,962 183 75,9 79 
FOREIGN INSURANCES. 
Sreciat ADVANTAGES. 

LIFE.—Residence allowed, without extra charge, in every 

rt of the world distant more than 33 degrees from the 

uator. 

FIRE.—The Directors, having had all the important 
places abroad practically surveyed, are enabled to offer un- 
usual advantages as regards rates of Premium and Condi- 
tions, and a Discount is allowed to Merchants and others 
effecting their own and correspondents’ Insurances. 

AGENCIES. 

The Directors are open to receive applications for places 

in which the Company is not already represented. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTER? PATENT 
ITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting p as is supplied by the 
MOU_MAT AIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to Qs de egg 
HITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 
LAST ic” STOCKIN GS, KNEE- CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, ana all cases of WEAK. 
NESS and SWEL.1 [NG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are gn tfke an ordinary light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 1fs. each 


JO OnN WI WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 


1858. 











‘a > 7 y 
NDIA SERVICE COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS.—Young Gentlemen are prepared for 
the India Civil and Mil y Services under the Government 
ofthe Crown, by the Dr. Euecron; with the assist 
Author of “ British India,’ 
and other well-qualified Pro- 
the Principal, Hanwell College, 





Rev. 
ance of Mr. J. H. Sroqrecer, 


“The British Officer,” &c. ; 
fessors. Address the Rev. 
Middlesex. 
(OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF 
Wand of SCIENCE APPLIED to the 
Director—Sir Ropvenicxk Imrev Mi 
F.R.S. &e 
During 
4th Ocronsr, the 





MINES, 
ARTS. 
D.C.L. M.A 


RCHISUN, 








the Session 1858-'59, which will commence on the 
following COURSES of RES and 











PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given— 
1. CHEMISTRY. By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D. F.R.S. &e. 
2. METALLURGY By John Percy, M.D. F.R.S 
3. NATURAL HISTORY. Hy T. H. Huxley, F.RS 
4. MINERALOGY. } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A 
5. MINING ’ F.R.S 
6. GEOLOGY, By A.C ae F.R.S 
? 6 egg MECHANI By Robert Willis, M.A 
Fl 
g PHYSICS. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. PRS 
INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. By Mr. 
Binns 


The fee for 
ratories,) is 3 
payments of 20/. 


Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Inbo 
/. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 








Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, (the 
y of the School,) under the direction of Dr. Hof 
a fee of 10’, for the term of three months. The 


s charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under 
n of Dr. Perey. Tickets to separate courses of 
lectures are issued at 1/., 12. 10s., and 2/7. cach. Officers in the 
Queen'sor the East India Company's service, her Majesty's 
Consuls, acting i ud managers, may obtain 
tickets at reduced ch 

Certificated schoolw 
£ d in education, are also 
duced fees 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wa 
Exhibitions and others have also been established 












ents 





sters, pupil teachers, and others en 
admitted to the lectures at re 





les has granted two 








For a prospectus and information apply a the Museum of | 


Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, Londor 
TRE NHAM K i EKS, 


OF ST. AN (DREWS. 


OF ST. SALVATOR 
LEONARD 


Re wistrs ur 





NIVERSITY 


UNITED COLLEGE AND 








The Crvases in this Col ge will open on Turarsnay, the 
ith of Novemuerns 12 o'clock, when Principal Sir Davin 
Barwsren will de sheer an Introductory Address 

SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.-H. &c. Principal. 
PRoressors. 
LATIN... .ccccccoccces wee J.C. Suarrp, M.A. Oxon 
Assistant to W. Pyrex, LL.D. 
GREEK..........++ eseee W. Y. Setar. M.A. Oxon, 
Assistant to A. ALexanber, LL.D. 
MATHEMATICS..... ++» J. Coven Apams, M.A, Cantab. 


PRS 
LOGICANDRUETORIC W. Sracpoine, M.A. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY ) 

and POLITICAL ECO- | J.P. 

NOMY. é ' 

EXPER E 
PHYSICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOS 


Ferner, LL.D 





L lwon FP, Fiscwer, M.A. Cantab. 
F.K.S 





CHEMISTRY.,........ . M. Fosrer Hevpre, M.D 
Assistant to Arnrut ne )NNELL, 
F.K.SS.L. and 
HUMAN AND COMPA le 
RATIVE ANATOMY E. Day, M.D. F.R.S. 
AND PHYSIOLOGY.. 
CIVIL HISTORY.. «. W. Macponaro, M.D. F.R.S.E, 





DIVINITY OF ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 
The Crasses willopen on Tuvnspay, the 18th of Novemurr. 
The Very Rey. Joun Tectoca, D.D. Principal 
PROFESSORS. 

PRINCIPAL and PRI 
MARIUS PROFES- 
SOR of DIVINITY. 

SECOND MASTER and 

PROFESSOR OF DI- 


Joun Tetrocn, D.D 














{ Wittiam Brows, D.D. 


jnonoe Beist, D.D 


; A. P. Mrremece, A M. 

able number of Brarsanies, tenable for four 
years, are a ‘hed to both Colleges, and are open to Compe 
tition; and Prizes are awarded in each of the Classes at the 
end of the Session. 

Some of the Professors receive Students to reside 
them, and the Secretaries can afford information mr 
ing Board, Lodgings, or any matter connected with the 
Colleges. 

W. F. TRELAND, Secretary to the United College. 
STUART GRACE, ‘tary to St. Mary's College. 
Sr. Anprews, 2d September 1358. 


A considk 


with 








DINNEFORD’ ~ 

URE FLUID MAGN ESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pre ney ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and = efficaci . Frepared by Dinxrrorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 1 New Bond Street, 
and sold wy all seaport table chemists throughout the Empire. 

































A YEW DISCOVERY I 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON- . 
has introduced an ; y’ DESC RIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guarantee di to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Dee d teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication., 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


7 . > TTT WwW 
AREY’S HORSE AND CATTLE IM- 
PROVING FOOD. Is equally adapted to improve the 
Stamina of ill conditioned Horses, Cows, Bullocks, Calves, 
Sheep and Pigs. It causes no extra expense, as it contains 
far more and better nourishment than its cost of Ijd. per 
feed supplies in corn or hay ; hence ensures an actual saving 
in the keep. But its principal advantages area great im 
provement in the digestive functions, the stamina and 
general condition of horses, enabling them to perform far 
more labour without getting distressed ; it imparts new vi- 
gour to sick, debilitated or old apparently worn out horses, 
and it puts rapidly the finest flesh on cattle gencrally, as it 
enables them to extract the entire nourishment out of every- 
thing they feed on. Raney and Co. 77, Regent Street, 
London. Packed in Tins of about 90 feed, Ils.; in Casks of 
about 450 feed, 50s. ; of about 1000 feed, St. being about 1}. 
per feed. Send post office order or orders through your 
grocer. 









Fleet 
Street, 
























[iSSENCE of MITCHAM LAVEN} DER R, 


4 —This is the finest description of pure Laven 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Briepennacn 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, 
of its refreshi qualities. Price, 2s. 6d } pint, is 6d. 3 pint, 
8s. pint. Kriedenbach’'s Roy Distillery of Flowers Isr. 
New Bond Strect, facing Redmayne’s. . 


| R. SMITH’S COMPOUND EXTRAcT ACT 

of SARSAPARILLA PILLS.—The most eft rciow 
Ulcers, Scorbutic Spots, Herpetic neon. 

and other Diseases of the Skin, I 
} vitiated state of the blood or from other 
causes. Price 2s. 9d. and 10s. per box, one large equal to 
four small. Sole agent in England, Warts, Chemist 3 
Gray's Place, Brompton ; and 198, High Holborn, Se 


London 
FOR YOUTH A NEW DEPARTMENT IS ASSIGNED. 
TICOLL’S CAPE SUIT has been re- 


a cently introduced by H. J. and D. Nicoll, ang 


der dis- 
t is 
on acc cunt 








remedy for Rashes, 
tiens, Pimples 


rising from a 





whether 








. ist ade 
in various materials All retain with customary ys efulness 
an unusual dearce of novelty, together with moderate pric « 





The Havelo k is an Overcoat particularly well ad anys if 


1 for 


Young G lemen. The Kilt and Highland Costun as worn 
by the Royal Princes may be had here compiete 
it. J. and D. NICOLL, Warwick House, M2 and 144, Re- 


nt Street, London 


FOR LADIES 
TICOLL’S PATENTED HIGHLAND 


will be 


4 CLOAK, found to afford great comfort, cither 
for EXCURSIONS, or MORNING WEAR It some 
what resembles the old Spanish Roquelaire, but with 





capucine hood ; it measures 16 yards round the outer ed 
and falls in graceful folds from the shoulders to the 
is compoved of the mixed neutral-coloured mate 
Nicoll’s riding habits, at three guineas, and is well ad ipted 
to repel dust or a shower of rain The price is he 
guinea less than the riding-habit. To obtain the latter, the 
holy of a close-fitting dress should be forwarded; but the 
Highland Cloak can be at once sent te any part of the globe. 












Female Attendants may be seen for Riding-Habits, and 
antalons des Dames 
WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent Street, London, 
QHOOTING, LOUNGING, OR TRA- 
‘ VELLING.—At Messrs. Nicoll's, garments adapted 
for the above purposes may be viewed in great variety, 
each being suitable for what is required and very mo- 
derate in cost For youth a new department is as- 
signed, Nicoll’s cape suit has been recently intro- 
dneed; with customary usefulness it combines an un- 


usual degree of novelty The Havelock is an overcoat par 





ticularly well adapted for young gentlemen. The Kilted 
Hichland costume, as worn by the reyal princes, may be had 
complete. For ladies Nicoll’s patented Highland Cloak will 
be found to afford at comfort, either for excursions 





or morning wear; it somewhat resembles the old Spanish 
KRoquelaire, with a — ne hood; it measures 16 yards 
reund the outer ed and falls in graceful folds from the 
shoulders to the fe ‘it is composed of the mixed neutral- 
coloured material used for Nicoll’s Riding Habits at three 
guineas ote wlapted to repel dust or a shower of rain 

The price is half a cuinea less than the riding habit. To ob- 
tain the latter the body of a close-fitting dress should be 
forwarded, but the Highland Clonk can be at once sent to 
any part of the globe. Female attendants may be seen for 






riding habits and pantaions des dames, HM. J.and PD. NI 
COLL, Merchant Tailors and Palctot Patentees. For Gen- 
tlemen, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street; for Ladies 






or Youth, Warwick House, 14 
City Howse 


TICOLL’S 


and 14, Res 
, 22, € fornhill, London. 


NEW REGISTERED PALE- 


and 





ent Street ; 








4 TOT has all those advantages which secured such ge- 

neral popularity to Messrs. Nicoll’s original Paletot, that is 

te woah hb Joa the wearer an outré appearance 
fessional men and all others can use it durmg 






nd afte rnoon, and in or out of doors. Secondly, 
there is an absence of unnecessary see which, as it is 
well known, secures a more graceful outhi and is a great 
seving in wear; but the latter advantage is considerably 
patented 
a remarkably 







enhanced by the applic ation of a stitched binding, 
Me “Aes 
t 


Nicoll his binding also gives 
and strength to the edges. Great exertions are 
to supply Messrs. Nicoll's a its thronghout the 
country and the « nies with an assortment of this new 
it simultancously with the display in London, but it 
yessary to inform the public that all Messrs. Nicoll’s 
tures may be distinguished by a trade mark, con 
sisting of a silk label attached to each spe ‘mn; to copy 
this is a fraud, which may be thus detected :—if the garment 
is dark-coloured, the label has a black ground, with the 
firm's name and address woven in gold-coloured silk ; if the 
garment is light-coloured, the label has a pale drab ground, 
and red silk letters. Each tot is marked in plain di 
sures, 4 t materials. 
In London, the OT can alone 
be had of H. J. & D. NICOLL, ll 0, Regent St. 
oF hh aa . 
(| LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Srincn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Masesty’s Lavnpkess says, that 
although she has tried 
Wuearen, Rice, anv ornen Powper Srarcurs, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 


by 




























which is 
FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED 
WHFS yor ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
See that you get it, asinferior kinds are often substituted 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. Giaseow anv Lonpox 


POURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 
exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun, and Heated 
st articles of Dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 


THE 






zand refreshing Preparation for the and Skin, 
Ning the Cloud of Languor and Relaxa Allaying ail 
eat and Irritability, and immediately affording the pleas 
ing sensation attending restored elasticity of the skin. 

Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes and discolouration, art 

eradicated by its application, and give place to a clear and 
healthy state of the skin. In sof Sunburn or Sti 


5 





















Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged 
4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle. 

Cavrion.—The words “ ROWLANDS' KALYDOR”™ are 
on the wrapper, and their signature “ A. hOWLAND 
and SONS” in re« . Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London; 





and by Chemists and Perfumers 


YERFECT DIGESTION, 

LUNGS, and STRONG NERVES, restored to the 
most enfevlled, without me ine, inconvenience, or ex- 
pense, by DU BARRY'S delicions REVALENTA ARABIC A 
POOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other reme¢ dies 
Cure No. 5 916—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, tough, constipation, flatulency, 
have 


SOUN ND 

















spasms, sickness at the stomach, aud vomitings 
removed by Du Barry's excellent food.—** Maria 3 ally Wor 
thing, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” Cure No. 3905" — Thirteen 


teen ve rs’ cough, indigestion, diarrhara, and general de bility 
have been removed by Du Barry's Food mes Porter, Athol 
St. Perth.” Cure No. 42°8—“ Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervous 
ness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and naus¢ have been 
effectually removed by Du Rarry 's Food —Keyv. John W. Fla 
vell, Ridlington Rec tory, Norfolk.” In Canisters, 1b. 2s. 94. ; 
2Ib. 4s. 6d. ; Sibs. 11s vids. 22s. The l2Ibs. carriage frce on 
receipt of post-office ~ Barry Du Barry and Co. 77, 
Regent Street, London ; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Pic 
cadilly ; also at Sane Bishepagete Street ; at Abbis's, 60, 
Gracechurch Street ; Strand ; 63, 127, 150, and 198, Ox 
ford Street ; and tae all Grocers. 
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FOR TOURISTS, 


APS 
i PUBLISHED BY 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Cuanine Cross, §.W. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
ENGLAND AND WALES:—Road and Railway 
Travelling Map, on a scale of 12 miles to an inch, 
in case. Price 8s. 6d. 
ENGL AND AND WALES:—Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son’s Pocket Geological Map, recommended to Rail- 
way Travellers, in case, 7s. 


ENGLAND AND WAL E S:—Pocket Railway Map, 





Price, folded in cover, ls. ; mounted in case, 2s. 
ORDN ane . GENERAL MAP OF ENGLAND 

AND Scale, lL mile toaninch, Price of 

each pits im 2s. in sheet ; mounted, in case, 4s. 6d, 


*,* Key Maps and Catalogues on application. 


LONDON :— Davies’ 


in case, 7s. 6d. 
—— Extended to the Crystal Palace, in case, Ils, 
Stanford’s Postal Map, in case, 2s. 6d. 





ENVIRONS OF LONDON: 
one mile to an inch, &s; on the seale of onc 
half miles to an inch, folded in cover, ls. ; mounted, 
in case, 2s.: on the scale of two miles to an inch, 
folded in cover, 2s. 6¢.; mounted, in case, 4s. 6d. 

WALES :—Road and Railway Travelling Map of 
North and South Wales. Price, folded in a cover, 
ls.; mounted, in case, 2s. 6d. 

ISLE OF WIGHT :—Standard Map, showing the va- 
rious Roads, and coutaining alist of the most re- 
markable places of interest. Price, folded in cover, 


Maps, on the scale of 


ls. ; mounted, in case, 2s. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS :—Popular Map of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Sark, Alderney, Xe. with a general Map 


of the Channel, Price, folded in cover, ls. ; mounted, 


in case, 28. 


SCOTLAND. 
SCOTLAND :—Road and Railway Travelling Map. 
Price, in case, 3s. 67. 
SCOTLAND :—Pocket Railway Map. Price, folded 
in cover, ls.; mounted, in case, 2s. 
EDINBURGH :—Popular beg Price, folded in 
cover, ls. ; mounted, in case, 2s 
ENVIRONS OF E DINBL RGH :—Populs ur ae 
Price, folded in cover, 1s.; mounted, in case, 
IRELAND. 
IRELAND :—Road and Railway Travelling Map. 


Price, in case, 3s. 6d. 

IRELAND :—Pocket Railway Map. 
cover, ls. ; mounted, in case, 2s. 
DUBLIN :—Popular Map. Price, folded in cover, 

ls. ; mounted, in case, 28 
ENVIRONS OF DUBL IN: - Popular Map. 
folded in cover, ls.; mounted, in case, 2s. 
CENTRAL EUROPE :—Davies’s Map (a New Edi- 
tion just out,) showing ali the Railways and the 

Stations. Mounted, in case, 12s. 
English and Foreign M: aps of the C jountries and Prin- 
cipal Cities of Euro; 
_Epw. ARD Sranvorp, 6, Charing Cross. 


CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Price, folded in 





Price, 


s.W. 





Loudon $ 








The following are now ready. 
Dp; WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of For- 


Medium 8vo. 21s. 


celliniand Freund. 5th Thousand, 7 
* Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries. 


—Athenaum 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from 
the above. 12th Thousand. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

“The best School Dictionary extant.”— Press, 

DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY of Mythology, Biograpliy, and Geo- 
graphy. for the Higher Forms. 8th Thousand, With 

Wood-cuts. Medium 8vo, 18s, 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 
above. 12th Thousand. With 200 Wood-cuts. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES, abridged from the larger Work. 12th Thousand, 
With 200 Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 

HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 


Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest, with the His- 


tory of Literature and Art. By Dr. Wm. Surra. 16th 
Thousand. With 100 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Questions. 12mo. 2s. 

HISTORY OF ROME. From the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire, 
with the History of Literature and Art. By Dran 
Lippert. 8th Thousand. With 100 Wood-cuts. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S GIBBON. Being 
the History of the Decline and Fall, Abridged. By 


Dr. Wa. Surra. 6th Thousand. With 100 Wood-cuts. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTIONS TO 


the STUDY of the GREEK CLASSIC POETS, 
designed prine ipally for Schools and College. 3d Edi- 
tion. 12mo. hs. 6d. 


MATTHLAS’S GREEK GRAMMAR; 
Abridged from the Larger Grammar, by Buomrinp. 
Sth Edition. Revised by Epwakps. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VIth FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including a Short 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation. 2d 


Edition. 12mo, 2s. 
KING EDWARD ViIth LATIN 


GRAMMAR;; Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 12th Edition, 12mo. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR 
LATIN ELEGIACS: designed for Early Proficients 
in the Art of Latin Versitication, with Rules of Com- 
position in Elegiac Metre. 3d Edition. 12mo, 4s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Map of the British Metropolis | 


and a | 





In November will be published, 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER TRANSLATED INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE. 


By J.C. WRIGHT, } 


MACMILLAN 


1.A. Translator of Dante. 


and Co, Cambridge. 





MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


In demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, Vols. I. and II. of 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 


SECOND. 


CALLED 


FREDERICK 


THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Will be ready for publication towards the end of September. 


CHAPMAN 


and HALL, 


193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, price 56s, 


imperial folio, 


half-bound, morocco gilt edges, 


A New Edition of 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


CONTAINING ALL 


THE 


LATEST DISCOVERIES, 


With Introductory Chapters on the Geography and Statistics of the Various Countries of the 
World, and a complete Index of 65,000 names. 


Edinburgh : ADAM 


und CHARLES BLACK ; and all Booksellers. 





MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY OF 


NEW AND 


CHOICE BOOKS, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE 


HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM of Works 


of acknowledged merit in 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 


RELIGION, 


PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, AND THE 


HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, 


Single Subscription ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First Class Country Subscription TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 


TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, and BOOK SOCIETIES, supplied, 
PROSPECTUSES may be obtained on Application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford Street, London, 


and Cross Street, Manchester, 





1. lls. 6a. 
A Novet. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. price 

2 i, 

In 3 vols. 

“«* Urling’ is a clever book.”—John Bull, 

* This is a very interesting story... . . Unusual 
talent adorns its pages.”’—Sun, 

** This is a very good story, very well told.”—Globe. 

“It has a plot carefully drawn and articulated.”— 
Atheneum, 

* A happy vein of satirical humour runs through its 
pages, The moral tone is excellent.”—Morn- 
ing Post. 

***Unling’ will find many favourites among readers, 
but few successful imitators among the novelists of the 
present day.”’— Observer. 

* “ Urling” can be had at all the libraries. 


London : Harrison, 59, _Pall M all. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING | 


ROHILCUND, 


THE INDIAN REBELLION, in 
W. Epwarps, 


FUTTEYGHUR, and OUDE. By 
Esq. B.C.S. Post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

EIGHT MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE BENGAL SEPOYS, during 
Mutiny, 1857. By Colonel Groner Bovrcuien, C.B. 
Bengal Horse Artillery. With Plans. Post Svo. price 
7s. 6d. cloth, [ Ready. 

THE CHAPLAIN’S NARRATIVE OF 
THE SIEGE OF DELHI. By the Rev. J. E. W. 
Rorron, Chaplain to the Delhi Field Force. Post Svo. 
With a Plan of the City and Siege Works, price 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 

“ A simple and touching statement which bears the 
impress of truth in every word.” —Atheneum. 

An earnest record by a Christian minister of some 
of the most touching scenes which can come under 
observation.”— Literary Gazette. 

“ Mr. Rotton’s work commends itself to us as a clear, 
succinct account of the siege of Delhi.” — Observer. 

THE CRISIS IN THE PUNJAUB, 
By Frepenrick H. Coorrr, Esq. C.S. Umritsir, With 
Pian. Post &vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

** One of the most interesting and spirited books 
which have sprung out of the sepoy mutiny.”—Globe, 


THE PARSEES: their History, Re- 


ligion, Manners, and Customs. By Dosannoy Fram- 
(Just ready. 


JEE. Post 8vo. price 10s. cloth. 

DEERBROOK; a Tale of English 
Country Life. By Harrier Marrixeav. New Edi- 
tion. "Price 2s. . cloth. 


London: Smith, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 








[Now ready, | 


the | 





| 


ye PORQUET’S GERMAN WORKS 
for BEGINNERS. 3s. 6d. each. 
DE PORQUET’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
full of Notes to each page 


GERMAN TRESOR, to turn English into German, 

GERMAN PHRASES, for Conversation, 

London: Smekix, MArsHauy, and Co,; and may be 
had of the Author at his ‘ Scholastic Agency,” 4, 
Tavistes k Street, Covent Garden. 


DE PORQUET’S INTERESTING 
READING-BOOKS. 
MADAME de PRASLIN, 3s. 6¢. 
SILVIO PELLICO 
La FRANCE telle qu'elle est, &e. 


(Italian). 3s. 6d, 
3s. 6d. 
SIX WEEKS in FRANCE, for Youth. With Map, 
Routes, &e. 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE de FRANCE. 3s. 6¢. 

HISTOIRE de NAPOLEON PREMIER. 3s, 6a. 

London: Smokin, Marsnans, and Co.; and ma 
be had of the Author at his * Scholastic Agency,” 14, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


| E PORQUET’S STANDARD WORKS, 
DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, in 
English, with Exercises. 3s. 6d. 
IL TESORETTO, to make Italian at Sight. 3s, 6d, 
CONVERSATIONS in ITALIAN and ENGLISH, 
or FRENCH and ITALIAN. 3s. 6@. each, 
ITALIAN LETTER-WRITER,. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN PHRASE AND DIALOGUE 
3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN ANNOTATIONS. 2s. 
A NEW KEY to ITALIAN. 3s. 6d. 
London: Smwpxrx, Mansna.., and Co.; and may be 
had of the Author at his “‘ Scholastic Agency,” 14, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


D* PORQUET’S STANDARD BOOKS. 
FRENCH ANNOTATIONS. 1s, 6d. 
QUESTIONS sur HISTOIRE 4° ANGLETERRE. 


BOOK. 





Is. 
POESTES pour la JEUNESSE (Premier Cours), 
3s. 6d. 
TURNING ENGLISH IDIOMS into FRENCH. 
3s. 6d. 


F RENC H and ENGLISH VERSIONS. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH ding AYS, for the Young of either Sex. 
3s. Gd. e: 
FRENCH “GENDERS. 2s. 6d. 
London: Smrxix, MarsHat., and Co. ; iy 
be had of the Author at his “ Scholastic Agency,’ "MM, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
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NEW WORK BY JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6a. cloth, 
TUDIES OF CHRISTIAN 3 £€ 
A Series of Original Papers, now first collected, 
or New, By James MArrtineav. 
London: Loxeman, Browy, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 
In One Thick Volume, 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 
PICS FOR IN DIAN STATESMEN. 
By Joun Bruck Norton, Esq. Barrister-i at-law, 
Madras, Author of ‘‘ The Rebellion in India.” 
— Brothers, 23, Cornhill, E.C 


Jemy 8vo. price » 10s. 6d. 
WINGLI ; or the Rise of the Re- 


‘4 formation in Switzerland. A life of the Reformer, 
with Notices of his time and contemporaries. By R. 
CuristTorret. 

Edinburgh: T. 
Ton, and Co. 


{ESSENTIAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 

ORD’S “MODERN EUROPE. 
From A.p. 1400 to a.p. 1815. 

“The style is remarkably brilliant. The book has 
all the charm of a novel. It is indespensable for those 
who wish to understand the state of Europe.”—(See 
various Reviews) 

London : Simpkry and Co.; and Hamiiron and Co, 

ees... allowance to Schools.) 


NHE SUBSCRIPTION LIST for the 

TRANSLATION of BENGEL’S GNOMON of 

the NEW T ‘AMENT, in 5 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. paid 
in advance (free by post 35s.) is still open. 

This Translation of Bengel’s great work has been 
received in the most gratifying manner by the Clergy 
and intelligent Laity, and the Subscription List numn- 
bers now nearly 1500 names. 

Edinburgh: T. and TT. Crark; London: 
ton, Apams, and Co, 


(TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE MONTHLY 
VOLUMES. 

price 4s, 6¢. cloth lettered, 
URIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
By Isaac Disrarii. A New Edition, Edited, 
with Memoir and Notes, by his Son, the Right Hon. 
B. Disrarui (Chancellor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer.) 

Also, price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK; a, Political Bio- 
street. 

LATEST AND BEST BOOK ON CHINA. 
© permission from the Times with Corrections and 
Additions by the Author, G. Wixerove Cooxr, with 
“The letters here collected contain the most ac- 
curate information which has yet been laid before the 
tant subject can occupy the attention of the present 
generation.” — Times. 


graphy. 
London : Grorncr Rovrieper and Co, Farringdon 
Price 6s. cloth lettered, 

HINA in 1857-58. Reprinted by 
portrait of Yeh, Plans of the batiles, and “* Map of 
China.” 
world on the subject of China’ and Chinese, and it is 
searcely necessary for us to add that no more impor- 

London: Grorck Rovriencr and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 








and T, Crarkx; London; Hamur- 
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Now ready, vol. I. 








In course of publication, in Monthly Volumes, 


Rest 8vo. Revised and re-Edited, with Additional 
sone, 7 the Right Hon, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequ 


THE ‘COMPL ETE WORKS OF THE ELDER 
DISRAELI, 


Viz.— 
ee CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
In 3 vols. 
Vol. I., with Portrait, price 4s. 6d. now ready. 
Vol. IL, with Portrait, price 4s. 6d. on October 1, 
1858. 
Vol. IIL, with Frontispiece, price 4s. 6d. on No- 
vember 1, . 
To be followed by 
HE CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS— 
THE QUARRELS of AUTHORS—LITERARY 
MISCELLANIES, &e. 
London: Grorcr Rovr epee and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 
SHUCKFORD’S SACRED AND PROFANE 
Rg amg = * ° 
s, Bvo. ¢ 


HE SACRE D> “AND. “PROFANE HIS- 
TORY OF THE WORLD connected, from the 
Creation of the World to the Dissolution of the As- 
syrian Empire at the Death of Sardanapalus, and to 
the Declension of the Kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
under the Reigns of Ahaz and Pekah; with the Trea- 
tise on the Creation and Fall of Man. By 8. Suvcx- 
rorp, M.A. New Edition, Revised, with Notes and 
Analysis by J. Tatnoys Wuee.er, Editor of Pii- 
deaux’s ** Historie: al Connexion of Sacred and Profane 
History.” 
To be followed by Russeix’s ‘‘ Connexion of Sacred 





and Profane History.” 2 vols. 8vo. completing the 
Series. 
London: Wi.t1Am Tree and Co, 85, Queen Street, 


shes upside. 


NHE MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
for 1857-8, in Svo. 

1. CORRESPONDENCE, FINANCIAL, and STA- 
TISTICAL TABLES, and Re ports of her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Se hools, not including Poor Law and 
Reformatory Schools, 852 pages, price 2s. 6d. 

2. REPORTS of HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS 
on SCHOOLS of PAROCHIAL UNIONS (Poor Law), 
and on Industrial or Reformatory Sc hools ; 232 pages, 
price 8d. 

These Volumes, like other Parliamentary publica- 
tions, may be purchased through any Bookseller by 
means of his London Agent, or direc tly, from Mr. Hasx- 
8arD, Printer to the House of Commons, 32, Abingdon 
St. Westminster, and 6, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields ; also from Messrs Eyrx and SPporriswoopr, the 
Queen’s Printers, at the Office for the Sale of Ps arliz A- 
mentary Papers, House of Lords, and East Harding 
Street, Fleet Street. 








DUNCAIRN. 


12s. 


ORDON OF. 


This New Novel in 2 vols. small 8vo. 
be ready for Publication on the 23d inst. 
September 9, 1858. New Burlington veccatedll 


will 





Next week, in post 8vo. with Portrait, of Rev. H. Ss. 
Polehs umpton, and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
MEMOIR, LETTERS, and DIARY, 
LA. of the late REY. HENRY S. POLEH: AMPTON, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Chaplain of 
Lucknow. The Diary exte nds to July 18, 1857, two 
days before his de ath in the Residency ; from which 
date it is coutinued by his Widow. Edited by the 
Rev. E. Porenamrron, Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 
London: Ricuarp Benxtitey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


PERMISSION, TO 
PRINCE CON- 


BY SPECIAL 
H.R, the 


DEDICATED, 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
SORT. 

Nearly ready, 8vo. 
()* NAVAL WARFARE WITH 
STEAM. By General Sir How ARD Dovenas 
Bart. G.C.B. G.C.M.G. D.C. F.R.S. Author of 
“ Treatise on Naval Gunnery,” Ke. 
Joun Murray, Albemz arle Street. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND. 





— FOR MODERN LONDON, 
Map. l6mo, 5s. 
i. 
1 gt meyer FOR WILTS, DORSET, 
AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 
ul. 
I ANDBOOK FOR DEVON and CORN- 
WALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 6s, 
Iv. 
| eo FOR KENT AND SUS- 
SEX. Map. Post 8vo. (Just ready.) 
[[ANDBOOK For SURREY, HANTS, 
AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. Post 


8vo. (Just ready. 


Joux Meri AY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 
ON THE CONTINENT, &c. 





The followi 
I ANDBOOK OF 


English, French, German, and Italian, 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTIT 
MANY.—HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and 
THE RHINE to SWITZERLAND, = Maps. 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY. 
—THE TYROL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZ- 
BURG, STYRIA, JUNGARY, and THLE DA- 
NUBE from ULM to the BLACK SEA, Maps. 10s, 


¢ are Now Ready, 


TRAVEL-TALK.— 


3s. Od. 


GER- 


HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND,— 
THE ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT, Maps. 
9s, 

HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—NOR- 
MANDY, BRITTANY, THE FRENCID ALPs, 
DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRENEES, 
Maps. 10s, 

HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—ANDALU- 
SIA, RONDA, GRENADA, CATALONIA, GAL- 
LICIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, &e. Maps. 
2 vols. 30s. 

HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL,—LIS- 
BON, &c. Map. Qs. 

HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.— 


SOUTH TUSCANY 
Map. 7s. 


and the PAPAL STATES. 





HANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS 
ENVIRONS, Maps and Plans, 7s. 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.— 
SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, FLORENCE, VE- 
NICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUC- 
CA, and TUSCANY as far as the VAL D’ARNO, 
Maps. 12s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTIT ITALY.— | 
THE TWO SICILIES, NAPLES, POMPEII, 
HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &e. Maps. 10s, 

HANDBOOK OF PAINTING, — THE 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Wood-cuts, 2 vols. 30s. 

HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—THE NILE, 
ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, and the 


OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. Map. lds. 
HANDBOOK FOR GREECE, — 
IONIAN ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, 
MACEDONIA, Maps, Ls, 
HANDBOOK FOR 
STANTINOPLE, and 
HANDBOOK FOR 
WAY AND SWEDEN, 
HANDBOOK FOR 
LAND, &c. Map. 12s. 


and 


ASIA MINOR. Maps. 10s. 
DENMARK.—NOR- 


Maps. Ils, 


RUSSIA, — FIN- 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE | 
| Habits, 
TURKEY, — CON- | 


E Many, 39, 


CLASSICS, with Notes, 
Professor Bexnays. 
SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS, 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL, 2s, 
SCHILLER’S MARY STUART. 2s. 
_ London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West t Strand, 


HE FRENCH CLASSICS ABRIDGED, 

By Manin De La Voyr, late French Master at 
Addiscombe. 

TELEMAQUE, 23. 6d. 

VOYAGES DE CYRUS. 2s, 

BELISAIRE. 1s. 6¢. 

PIERRE LE GRAND, 2s. 

CHARLES XII, 


(JERMAN By 


2s. 





2s. 


GIL BLAS. 4s. 
London: Jou W. Parker and | Sox, West Strand, 
Y PROFESSOR BERN NAYS. 


of King’s Colle ge, London, 
GERMAN WORD BOOK. 
GERMAN PHRASE BOOK. 3s. 
GERMAN CONVERSATION BOOK, 
GRAMMAR. 5s. 
SXERCISES. Cheaper Edition, 3s, 6¢, 
EXAMPLES. 3s. 

E EADER. 5s. 
GERMAN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 5s. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


3s. 













13, Great Marlborough Street, 
HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH 
OFFICER IN INDIA, By Major Norrn, 60th Rifles, 
Deputy Judge-Advocate- General, and Aide-de-cam 
to General Havelock. 1 vol. with Portrait, 10s, 6d, 
bound, 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, from 
ELIZABETH to VICTORIA, By J. C. Jearrreson, 
2 vols. with portraits. 

* This work is exceedingly interesting, and forms a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the day,”— 
Chronicle. 


THE OXONIAN in THELEMARK.- 
EN; or Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway, 
With Glances at the Legendary Lore of that District. 
By the Rev. F. Mercatre, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Author of ** The Oxonian in Norway,” &c. 2 
vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOL- 
LECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol. 8vo, 
with Portraits, 2ls, bound. 


MR. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN 
ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE 
TARTARY, and CENTRAL ASIA. With 50 beauti- 
ful Illustrations, from the Author’s Original Drawings, 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN, By the Author of * John Halifax.” 
10s, 6d, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
Third Edition, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MARY HOWITT'S NEW STORY, 


“TRUST end TRIAL.” From the Danish. 1 vol. 
with Illustrations, 10s, 6d. bound, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUM- 
PETER. By G. W. Tuornsuny. 3 vols. 

“We recommend Mr. Thornbury’s vivacious book 
to the world of novel readers. It is an exceedingly 
glittering drama, well put upon the stage, the person- 
ages accurately defined and strikingly varied, the 
scenery touched by the hand of an artist, and the 
action sustained untiringly from the first scene to the 
last."—Athenwum., 


FRAMLEIGH HALL, 3 vols. 


** An excellent novel. The characters are all drawn 
with spirit and a keen insight into the workings of hu- 
man nature. The character of Maurice Delamere, the 
hero, is charming. Every touch is true, and indicates 
a knowledge of human nature not often revealed.”— 
Athene@um., 


THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By 


Lady Cuatrerron. 3 vols. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


By Joun Epmunp Reape, 3 vols. 


THE POOR RELATION. By Miss 


Parvor. 3 vols. 


FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. By 


Mrs. Tuomrson, 3 vols. (Just ready. 








Just published, price 1s. ; post free for 13 stamps, 

MPHE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Secure Moral and Physical Happiness, With 

Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation. 
By a Physician. 

London: Suerwoop and Co, 
Cornhill; Hannay and Co. 
Street; and all 1 Booksellers. 


Row; 
Oxford 


Paternoster 
63, 





London: “printed by Sos ‘LayTon, of 265, Strand, in the 
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in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Josern CLlayron, 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
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